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OUR COVER *& The Flight of the Holy Family into Egypt, an Italian Renais- 
sance painting by Cosimo Tura, Ferrarese, 1430 (?)—1495. From the Jules 
S. Bache Collection, courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


The excerpt from Ecclesiasticus on page 9 was printed on his Washington 
hand press by Burl N. Osburn. Composition is in Centaur and Arrighi types. 














































make your WANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


Creative hands can be your greatest asset . . . X-acto knives and 
tools help the intelligent coordination of active minds and agile fingers 

. they con develop skill and dexterity in any art or handicraft you 
select. 

Whether it’s boat whittling, model airplanes, wood-carving, leather- 
craft, model railroads, or any other handicraft, you can make your 
| hands more creative with “designed-for-the-job” precision-engineered 
X-acto knives, tools and handicraft kits. 

X-acto offers the complete line of handicraft knives, interchangeable 
bledes, tools and attractive kits . 


From 25¢ te $30.—at dealers everywhere 
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NEW! #75 X-ACTO TOOL SET — $5.00 


Send 15¢ to cover postage 
for our new illustrated 
28-page Catalog. 











| xacto WJ 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 





CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Current throughout the year. Good Design 1951, home furnishings 
exhibition at The Mart, llth floor, Chicago, Illinois, 


Current throughout the year. Ancient glass, ceramics, jewelry and 
bronze. The Eugene Schaefer Collection, The Newark Museum, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Current throughout the year. Glassmaking—ancient, early Amer. 
ican and modern, The Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey, 


Current throughout the year. Corning Glass Center, Corning, New 
York. The Museum of Glass, The Library of Glass, The Magic 
of Glassmaking at the famous Steuben Glass Factory. 


Current, indefinite. The Treasury, newly acquired ecclesiastical 
objects, The Cloisters, Fort Tryon Park, New York City. 


Through November 15. Silver Heirlooms of Today and Tomorrow, 
an exhibition of historical and contemporary handwrought sil- 
ver sponsored by Handy and Harman, the Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences, Rochester, New York. 


Vovember. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: “Toiles of Today and 
Yesterday,” Grand Rapids Public Museum, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; “Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design,” Ohio State 
Museum, Columbus, Ohio; “Two Hundred Years of Textile 
Designs,” Washington County Museum, Hagerstown, Mary- 
land; “The National Shrines of Post-Revolutionary America,” 
Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia. 


Through December 3. Individual project course conducted by 
4. D. Jackson on treatment and restoration of fine furniture 
at Historical Museum, Richmond, Staten Island, New York, 
for ten conseeutive Mondays. Address inquiries to “Furniture 
Course,” Staten Island Historical Society, Richmond, Staten 
Island 6, New York. 


Through December 3. Group exhibition, Norske Grafikere (Nor- 
wegian Printmakers) ; all graphic media. Galleries of National 
Serigraph Society, 38 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Through November 23. Bernard Leach Pottery Exhibition, Yale 
Gallery, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Vovember 4-December 2. i6th Ceramic National sponsored by The 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts and the Onondaga Pottery 
Company, The Syracuse Museum, Syracuse, New York. 


Vovember 12-November 24. First International Handwoven Textile 
Competition sponsored by the Seattle Weavers’ Guild, 1625 
Federal Avenue, Seattle 2, Washington. 


Vovember 10-30. Form in Handwrought Silver (AFA), Fine Arts 
Department, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


November 14-December 31. Textile Exhibit by the Omaha Weavers’ 
Guild, Joslyn Memorial Art Museum, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Vovember 19-December 14, “Filamental Forms—Contemporary 
Stitchery” by Mariska Karasz, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 


November 28-January 1952. Goud Design, best designs in home 
furnishings from 1951 chosen by the Museum Selection Com- 
mittee, The Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


December. Winter show of the Maine Coast Craftsmen at the 
Farnsworth Museum, Rockland, Maine. 


December. Scalamandeé Museum Exhibits: “A Panoramic Review 
of Textiles,” Chattanooga Art Association, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee; “The Influence of the Italian Renaissance,” Illinois 
State Normal University Museum, Normal, Illinois; “Textiles 
of Today,” The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, New York 
City. 


December 4-18. First Tidewater Exhibit of Contemporary Arts 
and Crafts under auspices of Tidewater Weavers’ Guild and 
Norfolk Museum. Entries received until November 20. Address 
“Tidewater Guild,” Norfolk Museum, Yarmouth at The 
Hague, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 


December 7-February 24, 1952. American Sculpture Today 1951: 
National Competitive Exhibition, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City. Address inquiries to American Seulp 

ture 1951. 
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a guide for all who work in 


silver for sterling silver — hints for good 


silver soldering, answers to 
the craftsman ’ 
technical questions, illustrations of 
popular gauges of sheet and wire — 


write for booklet B-2 
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Designed for 
Easy Hand Weaving 
by Marie Phelps 
of Strawberry Hill 














ustrous 


@ Yes, famed designer Marie Phelps has “done it again” for 
the hand-weaving sorority. This time it’s five uniquely origi- 
nal guest towels, all different from each other, all strikingly 
different from towels you'll see in other homes. 
It’s too bad our photo can’t do full justice to her art; but we 
promise you that, when you execute her easy-to-weave designs 
with Ederlin pure linen yarn, you'll have guest towels you'll 
be proud to own or give. 


Send for Pattern #5 
Send only 20c for easy-to-follow Ederlin Pattern #5, 


end complete instruction sheet for all 5 towels. gc Db E R rE %4 
Note that by shortening or lengthening the center tf 


port of the towels, you can weave table mats and 
runners. 


Weave these 
lovely guest 


towels with... 


EDERLIN 


PURE LINEN YARK 










Ederlin Pure Linen 
Yorn comes in 
many weights ond 
a wide range of 


excitin colors. 


his 





















the Perfect Christmas Gift 


for your crafts-minded friends . . . 





A YEAR OF NEW IDEAS FOR PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT IN Craft Horizons! 


AS ONE who is taking part in today’s crafts renais- 
4 *% sance — the reaction against the mass-produced 
and often characterless wares of the machine age — 
you know how CRAFT HORIZONS serves as a source 


of inspiration and fresh new ideas for you. 


F OR friends who share your interest in the high art 

of craftsmanship, there is no better Christmas gift 
than a year’s subscription to CRAFT Horizons. No 
matter what their interest — weaving, pottery-making, 
glass-blowing, jewelry and lapidary arts, wood and 
metal working, needlecraft or any of a thousand 
others — they'll enjoy and put to use every issue of 
CRAFT HORIZONS, This luxurious and beautifully 
illustrated publication offers the finest and newest in- 
formation, directions, suggestions, and criticism from 
the nation’s leading designers, artisans, and teachers. 
A CRAFT HORIZONS subscription represents, in- 
deed, the gift of a year of new ideas, to enjoy and use, 
for pleasure and profit. 


e RAFT Horizons—now published bi-monthly (6 times a year) — offers you 
special Christmas gift rates: $4 for the first subscription (your own renewal 
or gift), $3 for each additional one. Take advantage of this offer by filling in the 
order form below and mailing it to us today. We will bill you later, if you like. 


Special Christmas Gift Rates 


One 1 year subscription 


(your own or gift) $4.00 
Each additional 1 year subscription . $3.00 
(Add $1.00 per subscription for foreign postage) 
MY NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 


[) Enter new subscription in my name 
] Extend my subscription from expiration 


I enclose $ [} Bill Me Later 


ORDER FORM 


Craft Horizons * 40 East 49th Street ¢ New York 17,N. Y. 


Please send Craft Horizons for one year to the following: 








Name 
Address 
Zone. State City Zone State 
» read from : Gift card to read from 
Name 
Address 
Zone State City Zone State 
Gift card to read from. ‘ Gift card to read from 

















Professional courses in the HAND ARTS for the beginner and the advanced student, 
with unusual opportunities for self employment, work in industry, or in teaching. The 
exceptional facilities, a distinguished faculty and a dynamic philosophy of education 
based upon productive work, challenge the beginning student or the craftsman, artist, 
or designer who wishes to carry on a program of research or creative study. The 
program leads to the ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE degree or a citation for ad- 


vanced work. Courses are offered in: 


CERAMICS and ceramic sculpture 
METALCRAFTS and jewelry 
WOODWORKING and furniture design 
TEXTILES and textile design 


for information write to: 


THE SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
65 plymouth avenue south, ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 

















HANDWEAVERS—Order Your Yarns from Lily 


Weave with Lily cottons, 
wool, linen and metallics 
for lasting satisfaction. Lily 
yarns are quality yarns, plan- 
ned for good results in the 
warps and wefts of your 
handwoven designs. Select 
your handweaving yarns 
from the wide range of col- 
ors, sizes and types. Write 
for a free price list today or 
send $1 for complete color 
cards. (These actually cost 
you nothing as this $1 can 
be applied to your next 
purchase of $10 or more.) 





Design for a bath mat or 
a rug, woven of Lily Rug 
Weave Art. 814 and Lily 
Carpet Warp Art. 414. Order 
your yarns and other weav- 
ing equipment from 





Che Handweaver’s Headquarters 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, Handweaving Dept. C, Shelby, N. C. 
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Karin and Ernst van Leyden have designed and painted on glass tiles this mural, 


7 by 714 feet. for the dining room of Sydney Backman’s house at New York City. 
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4 HE WISDOM OF A SCRIBE cometh by opportunity of leisure: and 
9 he that hath little business shall become wise. 

SO every carpenter and master builder that laboreth night and day: 
and they that cut and grave seals and are diligent to make great vari- 
ety, who give themselves to make a life-like picture, and whose sleepless 


care is to finish a work. 


SO the smith, sitting by the anvil and tiring himself with the rough 
iron: the smoke of the fire wasteth his flesh, and he fighteth with the 
heat of the furnace: The noise of the anvil deafens his ears, and his 
eyes are upon the pattern of the utensil: he giveth his mind to finish 
his work, and bis sleepless care is to polish it perfectly. 


SO the potter sitting at his work, and turning the wheel about with 
his feet, who is always anxious about his work, and maketh his work 
by number. He fashioneth the clay with his arm, and maketh it pli- 
able with his feet; he applieth himself to glaze it over: and bis sleepless 


care is to make clean the furnace. 


ALL these trust to their hands, and every one is wise in his work. 
Without these shall not a city be inhabited : 
And men shall not dwell abroad, nor 20 up and down : 


THEY shall not be sought for in public council, nor sit high in the 
congregation: they shall not sit in the judge's seat, nor understand 
the statutes of the covenant: they shall not declare justice and they 
shall not be found where parables are spoken. 


But they will maintain the world, 
And their prayer be for the work of their craft. 





The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, commonly called ECCLESIASTICUS chapter xxx, v, iii 























Louise Llewellyn Jarecka, author of “Made in Poland” 
is an authority on the folklore, arts and crafts of tha 
country. She has studied deeply into the techniques of 
weaving kilim tapestries and has contributed to Craft 
Horizons in the past valuable material for handweavers, 


Poland builds palaces 


for Christmas 


BY LOUISE LLEWELLYN JARECKA 


Above: Szopka copied 

from a “manger” made 100 years ago. 
At right: a prize-winning szopka 

in 1938. Far right: Three 

kings, in clay, by a village 

artist in East Poland. 
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The Polish szopka is a native version of the Christmas 
creche with a play that is repeated all through the Carni- 
yal, from the twenty-fifth of December until the second 
day of February—Feast of the Purification—or at least 
until January the sixth, day of the Three Kings known 
to us as the Epiphany or Twelfth Night. At first the 
ssopka was a medieval mystery play. Yet it is as differ- 
ent as can be from Western European conceptions of the 
creche, perhaps because it has retained so many features 
from a past far more remote than the date of the Nativ- 
ity and from sources purely national. 

The word, pronounced “shopka,” means a small stable, 
though indeed it is an edifice of startling magnificence, 
standing at its tallest no more than two and a half meters 
high. It encloses a stage and a puppet show. From the 
early presentations against a background of flat, painted 
scenery. it has come to be a temple with columns and 
towers of several stories, with galleries and lanterns and 
windows aglow with colored light shining through 
intersected planes of multicolored paper, simulating 
stained glass. The stage, which is on the lower floor, may 
be equipped with shifting flies. The Holy Family re- 
mains changeless and serene on the balcony: Joseph and 
Mary and the infant Jesus with their eager visitors from 
the Orient and the gently inquiring beasts. They are 
symbols and they take no part in the play. On the stage 
below, the cast of characters is always about the same: 
the shepherds; the angel who awakens them and sends 
them off in search of the Christ Child; Mr. Twardowski, 
gentleman wizard, representing the sphere of the nobil- 
ity; a Jew who engages him in conversation; quarreling 

' mountaineers, dancing Krakovians, a Cossack singing a 
sm sad. Ukrainian song with his wife; a Napoleonic uhlan 
arguing with a sapper, and more officers with Kosciuszko 
at the head. There are fairies and a witch at her churn, 
a devil and a poor fisherman who sings street songs 
everybody knows. After a long procession of such legen- 
. dary figures, constituting a variety show that furnishes an 
opportunity for fresh actualities each year—for quip and 
sally, parody. buffoonery, and satire at the expense of 
the community and its public figures—comes the old 
Bible story. The center of action passes to the palace of 
Herod who. in a bright red robe, is holding a conference 
| with his hetman, carrying a golden shield. He gives the 
| order for the slaughter of all the children. Later enters 
Mrs. Herod. lamenting the loss of her only son, inad- 
| vertently executed by obedient retainers. Finally, in 
strides the ominous figure of Death to chop off the head 
of the wicked ruler. An epilogue is pronounced and a 
| moral pointed by the church beggar, alone on the stage. 
| He wears a long beard, and his only prop is a pouch, 
which he begins to shake significantly when his speech is 
ended. to the accompaniment of songs as varied as the 
Mubterfuges he uses to gather a good collection. 
Like so many observances relevant to the Christian 
calendar in Poland, the szopka was sired by different 
folk ceremonies dating from pagan or half-pagan times. 
Scholars say it is a remnant of Slavonic lore too old to 
“be dated and too native to be forgotten. It is one of those 
Persuasive make-believes that shatter all barriers of age, 
tlass and creed. Children possess no monopoly of it, 
Mhough the very sight of one raises young hearts to a 
Meble of expectancy. 
As a church and cloister play, it took the form at first 
a Bethlehem stable with immovable figures, in a scene 














































of homage paid by the Three Wise Men and the shep- 
herds to the new-born babe. But later, -during the early 
Christian centuries, under the influence of the marionette 
theatres introduced and spread throughout Poland by the 
Franciscan monks, movable dolls were substituted for the 
static figures. They derived their title from the name 
Marie. The term marionettes (little Maries) was given 
to dolls representing angels in all the mystery plays. But 
into the religious action of the original Polish spectacle 
were interwoven completely secular episodes, amusing 
local characters and scenes. Eventually these became so 
humorous, the crowd so boisterous and ribald, the scan- 
dals so frequent, that in the end the bishops prohibited 
the presentation, and the szopka was thrown out into the 
street. From that time on it took a new lease on life, be- 
coming more and more crystallized in its character of 
puppet show. The influence of the regional element grew, 
and today the religious aspect is relegated to a plane of 
secondary importance. Local and folk characters and 
scenes, filled in and developed over a period of many 
generations, now furnish the main content. 

A prototype for the modern szopka, and probably the 
most famous one ever given, was originated just before 
World War I in a Krakow cabaret of the intellectuals by 
a group of young artists and journalists. This was about 
the time when the craze for stylization in art had cap- 
tured the fancy of the sophisticated. Casting about for 
new sources and channels, they settled upon the idea of 
reviving folk ornamentation, choosing the szopka as an 
outlet for their inventiveness. The painters worked upon 
the project at night. The architect took for his model the 
famous Krakéw parish church, Lady Mary. Everybody 
built and pasted. A successful theatrical designer and 
producer was master of the scissors. The puppets were 
created by a great sculptor and dressed by the wives of 
the artists. The script was written by the editor of one of 
the leading newspapers. When all was ready, the artists 
carried the imposing structure on their shoulders to the 
cabaret. It surpassed in brilliance any szopka the city had 
ever seen. 

The performance was strictly an invitation affair. Cari- 
catures of known personalities were easily recognized in 
some of the puppets; and the real, traditional text was 
used as a frame for political, personal, literary, and pro- 











Marionettes used in the 

Christmas plays. On the page opposite: first, 
a szopka dating from World War 1; 

next, one which won a contest at Krakow 

in 1938, and, third, a prize- 

winner in 1945—the more ornate the better. 

















fessional allusions and jibes. Herod was the almighty 
mayor of the town, and Death, the emaciated editor of 
the city machine’s opposition paper. The thing partici- 
pated an explosion of hilarity in the sleepy life of the 
old university town, and its fame traveled throughout the 
country overnight. After that, the cabaret presented a 
similar show every year. The sixth was open to the pub- 
lic and ran thirteen times with all the elite of the com- 
munity in the audience. It was the Voice that finally 
closed the show. For it had to sing and speak with thirty 
different tones and inflections for three hours on end at 
each performance, imitating the idiosyncrasies of every 
known personage. The Voice had no understudy. It could 
not be repaired like one of the puppets, and it was tired. 

And so the szopka has come to be a phenomenon that 
combines several realms of Polish art. It is related to 
literature, music, theatre, and architecture; and, as a 
puppet show, it is a plastic expression of folklore. Al- 
though every region in Poland has its version of the 
little play—the Highlands, Mazovia, of which Warsaw 
is the heart, Silesia, the fishing communities along the 
Baltic Coast—Krakéw is today the principal nesting 
place of the species. Here, in daily contact with the 
architecture of kings, the people, like those of Rome 
and Paris, have always associated with beauty. Starting 
as a simple little theatre built and operated by suburban 
masons and plasterers unemployed in the slow, winter 
months, this old play of the people, this history of poor 
folk-life, has come to be the most beautiful of similar 
marionette theatres in all Europe and the most unaffected 
by time and change. 

The greatest impetus to szopka building was provided 
by the Ezenekier family, Krakéw masons living at the 
end of the Nineteenth Century. Their szopka was the first 
to have a painted and gilded dome for a middle section, 
finished with an ornate cupola, and their balcony was 
adorned with four profiled columns. One of the most 
famous Ezenekier szopkas is preserved in the National 
Ethnographical Museum at Krakow. A facsimile of this 
szopka was sent to New York in 1949 and was on exhibi- 
tion at International House from Christmas until the day 
of the Epiphany. This little structure is now owned by 
the Art Museum of Wichita, Kansas. 





Of recent years the Folklore Research Institute of 
Poland has been offering prizes each Christmas for the 
handsomest szopka, and this has caused a new spurt of 
esthetic enthusiasm. Every year a special festival is or- 
ganized in Krakéw by the Society of the Friends of His- 
tory and Antiquity, the membership of which is made up 
chiefly of university professors and their families and 
private collectors. The oldest religious marionettes in 
Europe, incidentally, are preserved in Krakéw’s St. An- 
drew’s Cloister of Franciscan Nuns. 

The szopka is an experience so important and unfor- 
gettable in every Polish childhood that even in the 
trenches of the first World War and the camps of the 
second, the boys managed to re-create it, building their 
little stable from the most primitive materials—anything 
they found at hand, even from bread rolled into paste 
and painted. Long before the szopka became the fabulous 
house of legend that it now is, Warsaw students used to 
make of the Carnival period an anniversary of intellec- 
tualized and irrepressible tomfoolery. Later their customs 
were inherited by the street urchins who tramped from 
house to house carrying small, crudely made stables with 
thatched roofs, but always well-lighted from inside and 
provided with a modest caste of familiar characters. The 
texts, unlike those of the students, were not too literate. 
But the boys were gladly received anyway, especially by 
the children. They had immense repertoires of songs; for 
a szopka always begins and ends with a thundering of 
carols and shepherd songs, the folk spirit implicit in 
every line. Rarely would these entertainers leave a house 
without consuming or carrying away something in the 
way of refreshment—mead (fermented honey) for the 
students, nuts and apples for the boys. I have opened the 
door to them in Poland, made them welcome at any un- 
expected moment until the day of the Three Kings, and 
have dropped my pennies into the pouch of the puppet 
beggar after he has spoken his variable epilogue. Out in 
the country the boys dress up in quaint, ceremonial cos- 
tumes. One will impersonate a beast—bear, wolf or 
aurochs, (an animal now extinct that used to roam the 
Polish woods)—or they lead artificial roosters and 
lambs. Very old customs these, the origin of which is 
lost in the mist of an unremembered past. 





Below: detail of a glass tile mural for a house in Texagy 
On the opposite page: the whole mural, measuring 16 by 


714, feet. Symbolizes land of plenty, including oil wells 

















A fresh architectural device, 


BY KARIN AND ERNST VAN LEYDEN 


painting on glass tiles, brings brilliance and warmth indoors, 


adds color to patios out-of-doors. 


Glass tile murals 


» It is a good thing for any artist to try his hand at some 
craft so as not to lose relation with materials, since it is 
through the good use and understanding of materials that 
an artist gains expression, and a work of art is largely 
the result of a successful struggle with this material. 

| Formerly this has been the tradition; we only have to 
think of the Italian Renaissance and the many artists who 
did not limit themselves to painting pictures but, like 
Michelangelo, conceived sculpture, buildings, paintings, 
frescoes and poems; or Botticelli, who made numerous 

)textile and brocade designs and illustrated books; or 
Raphael, who made the cartoons for the tapestries which 

| still adorn the rooms in the ducal palace at Mantua. The 

|) Sequence could be continued endlessly. 

=» We have just been looking up, in Georgio Vasari, the 

name of the Florentine painter and sculptor who em- 

ployed Donatello and other excellent artists of the time 
to execute carvings for furniture made for the Medicis 
and, later, for the King of Spain. He became so highly 
esteemed there that he worked in the most glorious bro- 

Btade apron. But, while we could not find his name, we 

Observed the following account: “Torrigiano was main- 

lained in his youth by Lorenzo de Medici the elder, in the 

)#arden of that magnificent citizen on the piazza of San 

Marco in Florence, full of ancient and modern sculpture, 














so that the loggia, the paths and all the rooms were 
adorned with good ancient figures of marble, with paint- 
ings and other masterpieces of the greatest artists in Italy 
and elsewhere. All those things, besides adding grace 
and beauty to the garden, formed a school and academy 
for young painters and sculptors and all others who 
studied design. 

“Thus Lorenzo the Magnificent favored all men of 
genius who were inclined to the arts, so that we need not 
wonder that his school has produced men who have 
amazed the world. He further provided money and 
clothes for those whose poverty would have hindered them 
from pursuing the study of design, munificently reward- 
ing those who did better than the others. Thus the young 
students competed among themselves and became very 
excellent. Their warden and head was at once their 
teacher, and had charge of the garden and of numerous 
drawings, cartoons, aud models of Donato, Pippo, Ma- 
saccio, Paolo Uccello, Fra Giovanni, Fra Filippo and 
other masters, native and foreign.” 

Mechanization, industrialization and mass production 
have of course been detrimental to the arts. It is a bless- 
ing that a healthy revival has taken place practically all 
over the world, with artists today trying their hand at the 
different crafts. 










Maywald, Paris 


Karin and Ernst van Leyden working in Paris 
studio on mural for Fred Harvey's 

Restaurant, Chicago. Top row opposite: murals for 
William Perlberg’s house, Beverly Hills. 

















The van Leydens executed this fantasy for the Harlequin Room in New York City. 


We have just spent a month in Vallauris where we both 
made some pottery and where not only Picasso but 
many other good artists are shaping and decorating ob- 
jects of clay—Chagall, Léger, and Braque. Then there is 
the small chapel near Venice which Henri Matisse de- 
signed for the Dominican sisters and for which he painted 
large tile pictures and stained glass windows. Since its 
inauguration it has attracted thousands of visitors. 

So with Assi in the French Alps, with the wonderful 
Rouault and Léger decorations. And in England the church 
with the Christ by Sutherland, and sculpture by Henry 
Moore. All these are hope-inspiring signs of our times. 

In St. Jean Cap Ferrat, Jean Cocteau showed us his 
mural paintings and the tapestry which he made for the 
house of Mrs. Weissweiler. And, again, Marie Cuttoli 
commissioned a whole group of artists to make cartoons 
for tapestries which she had executed to give new life to 
the famous art of Gobelin-weaving, virtually abandoned 
during the last war. 

Without a public commission or demand for beautiful 
as well as useful objects, hardly any artist can afford to 
make frescoes, pottery, mosaics, tapestries, stained glass 
windows or such, because of the prohibitive costs of 
skilled labor, materials and installation. We both learned 
several of these crafts and here and there have executed 
frescoes, stained glass windows, stage sets and costumes. 
But it was in California that we got our first serious 
clients for what we call “glass mosaic” furniture. These 
clients happened to be ourselves, since the house we had 
bought was unfurnished and we could find no furniture 
suited to our taste. When friends saw these tables, side- 
boards, doors, shelves and screens, they were enthusiastic 





but (with some exceptions) not quite certain whether it 
would be good form to own them. 

Knowing the stained glass technique, and having ac- 
quired in Padua in 1934 a Sixteenth Century Venetian 
desk—the inside of which was decorated with a stained 
glass mosaic—we tried to make something similar for 
ourselves. The warmth and brilliance which we obtained 
with this technique made us very conscious of the stark 
coldness of these modern houses. They called for enrich- 
ment with decoration which would endure as well as 
frescoes and belong more to our time. 

By now we have covered quite a number of walls— 
not that Beverly Hills looks like Pompeii, where all 
the outside and patio walls were frescoed. But the Bev- 
erly Hills Hotel has a large mural in its Rodeo Room; 
Cafe Jay and many private homes underwent the glass 
mosaic mural treatment, as well as several walls in other 
parts of the United States. 

As in the Italy of the Quattro- and Cinquecento, we 
have developed, through necessity, an excellent way of 
working together as a team, understanding from small, 
hieroglyphic sketches each other’s ideas. We considez and 
accept each other’s compositions or suggest alterations 
throughout the entire process of execution. 

For this reason we generally sign: Bottega Karin— 
Ernst, which designates in Italian the artisan workshop 
of the Renaissance. 





Karin and Ernest van Leyden, a talented pair of painters 
from Holland, trained in Europe, have contributed the 
warm color of their glass tile murals to the cool, out-of- 
doors architecture that is contemporary in California. 
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Henry Varnum Poor, one of our most eminent painters, is 
also a brilliant ceramist. He has a wheel and three kilns 
he built at home, near Nyack. Mr. Poor is president of 
the Skowhegan School of Painting and Sculpture in 


Maine, and teaches painting there during the summer. 


DESIGN ...a common language 


A good design is a living thing. It cannot be resolved 
into any demonstrable “good” or abstract “right.” In 
advance it is unpredictable. See the giraffe or the grass- 
hopper. They were not invented, even by God. They 
evolved out of a need and a way of life—unpredictable 
and strangely beautiful creatures. So no good design is 
invented—it grows from and expresses a way of life. An 
artist is a maker of images but the images he makes are 
not just his own, they too grow out of a time and a place 
and a way of life. They have the power and eloquence 
not of a single voice but of a community, even a race, 
speaking. Rembrandt, for instance. He is unmistakably 
Rembrandt: lonely and brooding and as an old man 
feeling himself even an outcast and not understood, but 
through him all of Holland was speaking; its merchants, 
its dark misty air and dusky glowing houses and even 
all the other Dutch painters who worked so well and 
were such marvellous craftsmen—but were not Rem- 
brandt. They all played their part in making him Rem- 
brandt. So with Giotto or Tintoretto or Shakespeare and 
every artist of the most universal eloquence. This com- 
mon voice is tradition. It is a language in common. 
Without it you have Babel and men all shouting in 
strange tongues trying to be heard by the loudness of 
their voices and the assertiveness of their styles. 

In this “way of life,” particularly with reference to 
all the arts based on clay transmuted by fire (the ceramic 
arts), the materials at hand and the techniques used have 
played a leading part in forming tradition. The most 
eloquent works of art are half material and half spirit. 
When technique is perfected to the point where the ma- 
terial is completely mastered, becomes secondary or 
obscured and unimportant, you have reached the end of 
a tradition. Art is essentially primitive. It is the endlessly 
repeated excitement of every man’s new discovery of 
the world. Too great a burden of knowledge deadens this 
excitement. Art cannot, like science, carry any great mass 
of accumulated and tabulated data. It must remain 
simple enough in its materials and techniques so that 
every man can start again from the beginning. A brush 
is a very primitive tool and no essential improvements 
have been made over those with which the men of Alta- 
mira drew animals with as great a sensitivity as any 
men have drawn them with the best Windsor and Newton 
sables. The potter’s wheel is primitive and the men who 
first hit upon it and used it threw forms as sure and 
delicate as any man has learned to do through the ages. 

The history of art shows no long line of progress. It is 
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a journey from simplicity to complexity—then a return 
to simplicity. For an essential part of human eloquence 
is a revelation of struggle. Spirit and intention half re 
leased from the material, or in perfect accord with the 
material—these are eloquent. When the material vanishes, 
is completely subdued, the eloquence passes into oratory. 

So in almost all of the great cultural periods tradition 
speaking through a material has set the character of that 
culture. For the primitive Greeks, marble was their be 
loved material. In the best sense of the word it was com- 
mon to them. It was not cold, expensive and rare—it was 
ordinary but in being ordinary no less loved. An early 
Greek Kouri is half marble, half living nervous flesh. The 
Etruscans knew and loved their red clay, the slippery 
mud that oozed up between their bare toes in the valleys 
cutting through the tufa cliffs, and they learned to build 
images of it and depict their whole life through it and 
be laid away in beautiful caskets made of it, with them- 
selves lying in immortal state over their own mortal dead 
flesh. And they delighted in the mystery of firing this 
red mud and by manipulation of the fire getting a glossy 
black; the Buccoro ware that still defies science to dupli- 
cate. So they made a terra-cotta civilization. The Chinese 
had kaolin and white burning clays and feldspar and 
what they did with these became a tradition that pro- 
foundly influenced the art of ceramics through the world, 
not only of their time but of all time. The Persians imitat- 
ing this China whiteness used their own coarse sandy 
clays overlaid with a white slip and decorated their pots 
with such brilliance under fat soda and potash glazes 
that they give us a delight of an entirely different sort. 
Italian majolica, delft enameled ware, early English 
earthenware and stoneware and slipware—all the ceramic 
ware that we know and love is not signed with a 
name, it speaks of a time, and a place, and a way of 
life, with the eloquence of many voices together. 

So, what about us, here in the U.S.A. 1951? In our 
homes we live with all these things that we love, from 
all places and all periods. If we are not fortunate enough 
to own them and use them we gloat over them in museums 
and look at them in endless books with fine reproduc- 
tions. We are the inheritors of all traditions. In being 
that, how can we find our own? When we go to buy the 
plates and cups and bowls and the things we use and 
spend our lives with, the common things, we get sanitary, 
cold, mechanically perfect machine made objects, per- 
haps well designed by some efficient industrial designer. 
Must we accept this as our tradition? In all honesty, this 
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Henry Varnum Poor’s ceramics have 

great beauty and distinction. Bowls, vases, 
pitchers, plates are remarkable for 

sensitive form and delicate color; glazes seem 
almost translucent, surface 

decoration has both grace and strength. 
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is the American tradition in ceramics—good, perfect 
even, sanitary hotel china. This is the voice of our com- 
munity, of our way of life, and it speaks in precise, cold, 
impersonal tones of factories and machines and mass 
production. Some wishful thinkers say we have the Indian 
pottery of the Southwest as our tradition, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch slipware. Nothing could be more foolish, 
since we have not their way of life from which these 
things grew. 

We must face the fact that now, in place of the power 
and volume of many voices that created the great tradi- 
tions, we have only individual voices, and they speak in 
many tongues and have a very hard time making them- 
selves heard—and when heard, not by many people. And, 
after all, what have we to say that should command 
listeners? When self-conscious individualism seems to be 
the role of the artist, how can we escape from the un- 
healthy too-long-indulged introspection, this absorption 
in ourselves? We have lost touch—close, warm, loving 
daily touch-—with materials. This is our most tragic 
weakness. In our shops we have all materials, in our 
schools and text books and factories we have command 
of all techniques. You can buy any and all perfect glazes, 
to fit any perfect body, put them in an electric kiln, turn 
a switch and fire them to exactly the right temperature. 

So all that is lacking is good design and there must 
be books to tell what good design is, and then there will 
be perfect pottery! Unfortunately no. Only love can 
create a living thing—knowledge is not enough. To know 
exactly how a clay acts, what its qualities are, what its 
fring point, is not the same by any means as loving it 
into life, and nursing it through the mysteries and un- 
certainties of firing. The living quality of a piece of 
pottery hangs in a delicate balance. Technical perfection 
cannot give life to dead forms and dry designs. 

It seems clear that we must make a new tradition. From 
complexity we must return to simplicity, and the return 
can only be made by way of a closer, more personal 
relation to our materials. This poses a very difhcult 
problem of choice for the artist craftsman. There is a 
great deal you have to leave alone. You must establish 
a way of life. Until you do your design will be only an 
imitation of some other time and other way of life. As a 
maker of images, as a designer, you must live in contact 





with and feed your eyes on the things from which you 
want to evolve symbols and images. Try to find a clay 
which is common to you, which you have some personal 
relation to. If you are not lucky enough to be able to dig 
it up in your own yard at least see and know the place 
it comes from. It doesn’t have to be a perfect clay. Its 
limitations and imperfections may help you. Clays are 
like wines—part of their flavor comes from knowing the 
hillsides and the vineyards that grew the grapes. Char- 
acter is probably the very first quality in good design. 
It’s hard to acquire, but will evolve naturally out of an 
imaginative use of your special material. If you master 
one technique and use it with invention and skill it is 
enough to keep you going all your life. If possible try 
building your own kiln. Avoid like the plague the bland 
unreal heat of an electric kiln. If your craftsmanship is 
primitive, if the forms you throw or build are heavy and 
unskilled then be consistently primitive, risk them in an 
open fire—pile brush around them and burn them. You 
will get results far more interesting than if you covered 
clumsy forms with a perfect commercial glaze and fired 
them in an electric kiln. 

The simplicity we need is not the ineptness of amateur- 
ism. It is a technical simplicity which puts the chief 
emphasis upon fine form, skilled craftsmanship and liv- 
ing expressive design. How much of the baggage of ac- 
cumulated knowledge must be thrown overboard is some- 
thing each man must find out for himself. Some 
technically minded can carry more than others. A few 
people working together, each contributing their special 
part, may do really creative work. But it is above all an 
individual problem—an artist must find or make his own 
tradition. And with so many different ways of life, so 
many different audiences to speak to, such gathering to- 
gether of all past traditions, and such multiplicity of 
materials and techniques, it will be a long time before 
this complex pattern of life becomes more clear and 
single. It’s an adventurous time and life for an artist. 
Not an easy one. The work produced will be exciting but 
unfulfilled and fragmentary. The way through, so the 
moralists say, is to be true to yourself. But that is too 
difficult, for no one knows himself. If you are a potter, 
be true to your own particular lump of clay and to the 
fire that makes it immortal. 




















My father, Douglas Cockerell, bound his first book in 
London in 1893 at the age of twenty-three. He was al- 
ready a craftsman, as he had worked as a carpenter on 
buildings and had made sailing canoes. William Morris 
saw this book, gave him a book to bind and introduced 
him to Cobden-Sanderson, an enthusiast who did a great 
deal to raise the standard of book production both in 
printing and binding. My father worked for him at the 
Doves Bindery for five years. In 1898 he opened his own 
bindery and the now well-known F. Sangorski and 
George Sutcliffe came to work for him. “Bookbinding 
and the Care of Books” was written in 1901 and this is 
still one of the most lucid books on the subject. 

Four years later he merged his bindery with W. H. 
Smith & Sons and moved with them to Letchworth, Hert- 
fordshire. This bindery was taken over for war work in 
1914 and it was not till 1924 that he started his own 
workshop again in Letchworth under the name of Doug- 
las Cockerell & Son, taking me into partnership. 

This is a small hand bindery and I propose to tell you 
something of how it came into being, why it exists in this 
plastic age and something of the work we do. 

While I was still a student at the Central School of 
Arts arid Crafts we built this small bindery in the garden 
at Letchworth—built it ourselves with our own hands, 
laid the bricks, did the carpentering and wired it for 





electric light and heating. We are still using it. 

My first marbling trough cost seven shillings and six. 
pence, the price of the wood. With homemade combs and 
a good deal of mess, marbling experiments began. Father 
was very encouraging as we needed the marbled paper 
for the end papers of our books and we found that we 
could produce interesting new patterns whilst using a 
traditional process. We began this messy business in the 
garden but, finding it exhausting on a windy day to 
chase large sheets of paper about the neighborhood, we 
built a special marbling shed. 

This ancient craft consists of floating prepared colors 
on a solution of Carrageen seaweed. The colors are 
drawn into patterns by combs and transferred by laying 
the paper down on top of the solution. Quite a demand 
followed so we trained a man, improved our gear and 
J. Barcham Green made by hand a special paper for us 
from the finest linen rags by a process many hundreds of 
years old. This paper is still supplied to us and each 
sheet has our watermark of a cock’s head. 

People soon heard in 1924 that my father was binding 
again and books came along. My father, of course, did 
most of the important work to begin with but by degrees 
I graduated and took over first of all the tooling and 
finishing as my eyes were younger thar is. He used to 
make a sketch for the pattern of the tooling of a book 
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Opposite, the author in his workshop. 

His binding at left is morocco with gold and blind 
tooling ; those on this page are natural-toned 

vellum. Lettering and decoration are done freehand with 
black ink by scribe (illuminator), 

Joan Rix Tebbutt, are often combined with tooling. 
















































and I would carry it out, filling in details. For an im. 
portant commission he would submit a draft for the pro. 
posed binding and a sketch for the tooling, and as a rule 
these went through with minor modifications as they were 
obviously right for the job. An occasion that pleased me 
was when a committee of medical men made impractical 
suggestions for the binding of an important bogs and the 
Chairman said, “Well, Cockerell, you do not seem to 
have much respect for our ideas,” and back came his 
prompt reply: “Just as much as you would have of mine 
on a medical matter.” The book went through according 
to plan. Perhaps my father’s most important commission 
was the repair and binding of the “Codex Sinaiticus” for 
the British Museum in 1934. This manuscript presented 
unusual technical problems and special materials had to 
be made, such as linen for guarding that matched the old 
vellum. A special stretching frame was made for flatten- 
ing cockled leaves. These leaves were in very good con- . 
dition considering their age but none the less needed very 
careful repair. | was in on this and proud to do part of 
the work. We took our tackle up to the Museum as the 







book was so valuable, and worked there for three months, , 
on one leaf at a time, until all were flattened and re- 
paired. Finally the leaves were sewn together on six 
double hemp cords laced into English oak boards, and ; 
bound in two volumes with white alum-treated morocco : 
spines, the oak of the boards showing on the sides. In oi * 
order to make the book open right up to the spine, the : 
leaves were sewn on to a special form of guard and the , 
guard sewn to the binding. ’ 
Besides binding, we gave instruction to a number of s 
students who came to the workshop. Some of the pupils 
were American and we made some delightful friends in 
this way. : 
In 1935 Roger Powell came to work with us, later be- tl 
coming a partner. The three of us, my father, Powell and 4 
I, worked together until 1939 when the war intervened h 
and the production of Douglas Cockereli & Son came d 
practically to a standstill since we were all involved with . 
the war. At the end of 1945 we started up again, my . 
father designing books until his death—a blow from h 
which it took the workshop a long time to recover. Pow- I 
k Top: Binding in morocco, in Westminster Abbey. ell continued to work with me until May, 1947, when he . 
Altar service book, Canterbury Cathedral. : 
The Wilton Psalter. All bound by S. M. Cockerell. ; 
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went to Petersfield to set up a bindery of his own. Powell 
is doing first rate work there and we keep in constant 
touch, comparing notes on binding, tools and the present 
day problems of materials. 

Today in this workshop the atmosphere is much the 
same as before. I have a good, small crew of two men, 
Franz Selepa, forwarder, and William Chapman, marbler, 
as well as three part-time women. The basic plan is still 
to do the best we can for each book as it comes in; to 
treat the old ones with great care so that they may con- 
tinue to survive and to bind the new ones so that they 
will last to become old ones. The books we have to bind 
are as before—early manuscripts in need of repair, early 
printed books, /ncunabula from University Libraries, and 
some from private collectors, modern illuminated manu- 
scripts on vellum by contemporary scribes, War Rolls of 
Honor, Church Service books, special testimonials for 
important occasions, reference books such as dictionaries 
that have to be bound by hand to stand hard wear for 
people who like their books to be in order and appreciate 
handling a well-bound book; Bibles, prayer books and 
much loved poetry books, contemporary authors’ manu- 
scripts including the works of Shaw, Barrie, Hardy, Man- 
hood and earlier writers, and those of contemporary 
composers, and the papers of scientists such as Darwin 
and Newton. Some of these may be on odd-shaped pieces 
of paper and these must be mounted on handmade paper 
and then the leaves bound together. Sometimes we have 
commissions for fine bindings, with elaborate gold tool- 
ing, silver gilt clasps and corners, and for heavy books 
such as Church Lectern Bibles with nails or ivory bosses 
for the books to ride on. 

Our endeavor is to bind books as well as we can, using 
the very best available materials. New ways of doing 
things are found, old ways are modified, and this is as it 
should be. One learns by examining old books why they 
have lasted and where they have given out. The most 
durable binding materials appear to be vellum and the 
alum-treated skins. We therefore use these materials for 
important books that should last as long as possible. We 
have been binding books with natural toned vellum and 
lettering them with waterproof India ink which shows 
up clearly on library shelves. Some books have vellum 
spines and corner tips with marbled paper sides. (Vellum 
tips wear better than leather on the corners and do not 
interfere esthetically with the rectangular shape as leather 
corners tend to.) 

When there is a batch of valuable books to be lettered 
our scribe, Joan Rix Tebbutt, comes to the workshop and 
draws the lettering direct onto the bindings. We have also 
developed a series of vellum bindings with a combina- 
tion of black calligraphy and gold tooling. Considerable 
interest has been shown in this treatment and from the 
_ binder’s point of view a larger field of design is opened 
up. Numbers of books are, of course, bound in leather, 
the red, native, niger morocco that has started to come 
into this country again, also colored Oasis morocco es- 
pecially prepared for binding. For heavy books that are 
> to have metal corners, clasps and bosses, we use wooden 
boards so that the metal work can be securely riveted in 
position. We make the simple clasps ourselves and call in 
a silversmith for more elaborate ones. 


We enjoy having pupils in the workshop again, pro- 
vided they are really keen. They work on their own books 
and learn the technical part of binding and also, we 
hope, how to use the skill they acquire. 

Our aim is to produce first rate contemporary work. 
Reproduction work does not interest us, though we do 
take very great care to save all we can in the repair of 
old books; they must be strong to survive, and I feel, as 
my father did, that though the repair should be frank, 
neat and unobtrusive, it need not be invisible, as the re- 
pair is part of the history of the book and should not be 
over-disguised. A “Note by Binder” is put into each vol- 
ume we repair, stating the condition of the book when it 
came to us, constructional details, and what we have done. 

Going back to the question of contemporary work, the 
study of old books and the method of their production 
can be very instructive. One absorbs traditional methods 
of design (design both in construction and in decoration) 
but it is of great importance not to lean on tradition only 
but to use what one has learnt as an impetus towards 
sound construction and fresh design. Mere copying of old 
patterns can lead only to decadence. Tradition can some- 
times have quite a cramping effect, but craftsmen of 
America are in the happy position of having access to 
unlimited materials, a growing interest in the crafts, and 
a young world to work in. These are the conditions that 
produce works of value and lasting interest and save the 
craftsman from falling into the comfortable habit of re- 
producing old designs. 

A binder, it must be remembered, must have an in- 
creasingly wide cultural background, also a knowledge 
of other crafts and special skills, binding being only part 
of the book production. He should know something about 
paper, printing, vellum and how the scribe works, why 
books are made the way they are, and the method of their 
production. It is only by knowing something of these 
things that the bound book can be a complete and satis- 
factory unit. The binder should know about woods and 
the working of them for boards, and about metals, 
(brass, silver and tool steel), so that he may make his 
own simple tools and clasps for books, and also keep 
his cutting knives in good order. With this background 
the binder is likely to make a sound binding that will 
work and fulfill its purpose of holding the book together 
in such a way that it can be opened for reading and 
closed for protection. That the book must open easily 
seems an elementary point but this basic fact is still 
sometimes overlooked. The actual spine of the book must 
bend, whether it have a hollow back or leather stuck direct 
to the spine of a book that it is used for binding. 

To finish, the life of a handcraftsman is a full time 
job, with no fixed hours, but if you work as long as you 
can, thinking what you are doing all the time, it is pos- 
sible to make a living at it in this mass production age, 
as the machine cannot deal with the individual copy, or 
as yet think for itself. 








Sydney M. Cockerell, distinguished son of Douglas 
Cockerell, is a designer whose book bindings have rare 
literary quality. He makes marbled papers and also 
teaches at the Central School of Arts and Crafts in London. 
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Rowantrees, a thriving village industry with a yearly out- 

put of approximately 100,000 pieces of handmade pottery, 
plus a weaving studio and woodworking center, supports 
fifteen families in the little town of Blue Hill on the rocky 
coast of Maine. To see it is to realize anew the truth of 
the adage, “great oaks from little acorns grow.” In this 
case, the “acorn” was a small community hobby center. 

It was in the summer of 1934 that Miss Adelaide Pear- 
son, a community-minded resident of Blue Hill, offered 
to her fellow townsmen free instruction for a month in 
woodcarving, metalwork, painting, block-printing, pup- 
pet-making and pottery. For the last-named, she built a 
small kiln in her back yard. Since around Blue Hill there 
is abundant clay to be had for the taking, pottery was 
the most popular of these courses, producing wholly un- 
expected results. Indeed, so much hidden talent came to 
light that Miss Pearson built a house over her kiln, and 
the work continued all winter and through the following 
summer. During that summer of 1935, Miss Laura Pad- 
dock, a friend, visited Miss Pearson. Miss Paddock had 
attended the School of Industrial Art in Philadelphia and 
had specialized in the theory of glaze-making, having 
devoted an entire year to it. 

Blue Hill, with its wealth of natural resources, was 
paradise for Laura Paddock, and she stayed on, experi- 
menting all the next winter with glazes. Two local men of 
outstanding skill were employed to work with Miss 
Paddock, and that was the nucleus of the now famous 
Rowantrees kilns. Incidentally, the name derives from 
the fact that Miss Pearson’s picturesque white cottage 
is shaded by rowan trees. Meantime, a number of local 
women were making pottery at home. However, it was 
not until the summer of 1937—when visitors begged to 
buy—that any pieces were sold. 

Today, Laura Paddock does all of the designing, with 
workers often supplying suggestions, for all employees 
have a deep personal interest in the business—they don't 
just work there. And many of their ideas are perfected 
for use. “We are perfecting all the time,” Miss Paddock 
told me, a happy sparkle in her brown eyes. “And we 
can make changes constantly, which cannot be done when 
molds are used. Our pottery is a living art because it 
grows. The summer people always ask, ‘What is new this 
year?’ and there is always something different to offer.” 

















By 1941, a second kiln had been added and there 
were seven skilled craftsmen at work, trained by Miss 
Paddock. Today this industry provides the only year- 
round employment in the village and is an important 
cultural asset as well. “Our aim,” says Miss Paddock, 
“has always been to make something beautiful that will 
sell, rather than to make something with selling as an 
objective. And our employees have something not often 
found elsewhere—an inheritance of dexterity that has 
come down from clipper-ship days, combined with in- 
tense pride in craftsmanship.” 

Rowantrees pottery is sold in the local salesroom and 
also shipped regularly not only from coast to coast in 
this country but to Canada, South America, England, 
France and Japan. And recently there came an invitation 
to send a permanent exhibit to the Museo Internazionale 
Delle Ceramiche in Faenza, Italy. 

Following World War II, the size of the plant was 
again increased and a third kiln and more floor space 
added to provide jobs for local veterans. Right at its 
doorstep, Rowantrees finds all that it needs for success- 
ful operation of its plant. Colored oxides are obtained 
from the ores of abandoned copper mines which flour- 
ished in the 1880's, furnishing blues, green and one red; 
and rare manganese, found on top of Blue Hill Moun- 
tain, provides another range of rich colors. Granite from 
old quarries along the shore of Blue Hill Bay and white 
quartz sand from the edges of a pond provide the founda- 
tion of all glazes. Minerals obtained from pulverizing 
rocks and ores—all impurities left in—produce a quality 
unique in America—a lustre and depth of color and tex- 
ture found in no other pottery in this country. From a 
nearby cove comes fine marine clay, rich in coHoidal 
matter; and feldspar, quartz, galena and lermondite are 
garnered locally; while calcined clam shells give Rowan- 
trees turquoise its peculiar lustre. In creating glazes from 
raw ores, Laura Paddock has introduced a practice long 
used by Oriental potters but little known elsewhere. 

Concerning her glazes Miss Paddock says: “I started 
with local granite as an important factor of all glazes. 

e quarrying of this granite was once a large industry 
in Blue Hill. Our oyster-white glaze gets its particular 
shade entirely from the granite in its composition. Then 
| worked with copper from an abandoned mine near the 
Village; this ore consists of copper and iron in various 







































proportions, also some gold and silver. From some of this 
ore, I make our lovely celadon glaze—the pale green of 
the spring willow. From the manganese found on Blue 
Hill Mountain, I am producing our driftwood glaze, also 
our lustrous black duckshead glaze. All of these minerals 
are used unpurified and contribute the unique quality to 
Rowantrees glazes which could not be duplicated with 
commercial equivalents. 

“To prepare the rocks for use in the glazes, we first 
burn them over a wood fire, then plunge them into cold 
water which fractures them. After that, they are reduced 
to a fine powder in a pulverizing machine. The unique 
quality of the glazes is due in part to their being used 
on our red-firing clay body and also to the particular 
type of kiln and method of firing that I have developed.” 

Rowantrees now has ten glazes in steady production— 
selected from more than twenty evolved through experi- 
ment. Their names are interesting: mist blue, oyster 
white, sea gull, driftwood, evergreen, celadon, moss agate, 
jonquil yellow, turquoise and duckshead. So far as is 
known, Rowantrees is the only pottery anywhere making 
complete dinner sets with each piece thrown individually. 
Cups, saucers, plates and other pieces are of simple but 
distinctive design finished with a single glaze. Related 
pieces are decorated with hand-modeled flowers, fruits or 
leaves and glazed in natural colors. Owing to the un- 
usually high fire—2000 degrees F.—every piece rings 
like fine old glass and is completely ovenproof. Because 
all colors are nature’s own, there is never lack of harmony 
when pieces of various colors are used together. 

Because Adelaide Pearson and Laura Paddock have 
always considered pottery a nucleus around which other 
crafts could be built, a weaving shop is now in full-time 
operation, with specially trained men and women tend- 
ing the looms; and the pottery colors stimulate ideas for 
woven fabrics which include linens, silks, wools, cottons, 
spun rayons and combinations of these. All are pre- 
shrunk—suitings, upholstery and drapery fabrics. 

Across from the local salesroom on Blue Hill’s main 
street is the woodworking shop, with an expert local 
cabinetmaker in charge. Here handmade concomitant 
pieces are turned out—trays of all sizes, coffee tables, 
covers with pottery knobs for pottery bowls and jugs. 
Something original is always coming up for display 
at the salesrooms, along with pottery and table linens. 



































Teapot, composed of nine pieces 









buffed, polished and lacquered. Bottom, body and two- 


piece cover are spun. Hand-formed handles and tabs are riveted and soldered to body. 


The story of the Allens’ copper work in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, is that of a talented couple who experi- 
mented with metal and thereby earned their living, start- 
ing with almost no capital. Aside from the quality of the 
pieces produced, the small industry the Allens built up 
into a satisfying business is interesting to craftsmen who 
want to make their living at what they like to do. Just be- 
fore World War II, E. W. Allen, an artist with a special 
feeling for design, had been a decorator. During the war 
he worked in a small machine shop in Boston and then 
started his own, designing machines himself when neces- 
sary. (Mrs. Allen at that time was working as an over- 
head welder.) In 1946, deciding that they wanted to live 
and work north of Boston, on the shore if possible, they 
moved with their three children into a Colonial house 
close to Newburyport harbor and acquired a floor in an 
old wharf building for a workshop. 

Mr. Allen’s first experiment in metal was to design and 
make frames for mirrors. His wide frame of tin suggested 
by an Aztec motif looks strikingly modern. A simple brass 
frame, adorned only by bands of copper at the four 
corners, was consistently admired but was not made in 
quantity because the price of the metal and the time taken 
for workmanship made the sale price prohibitive to the 
average customer, 

In the first year Will Allen worked with tin snips and 
copper sheeting, assisted by a few local girls to cut the 
copper, since no men were available at that time. Every- 
thing was completely handmade. The work was hard on 
the hands, and as soon as possible Allen got a lathe for 
spinning. Spinning is a craft in itself as the operator con- 


trols the shapes with a spinning tool. He taught himself 
to spin in less than a year. 

Before long the Allens were able to open a showroom 
a stone’s throw from the workshop, on Water Street. They 
painted the front door red and hung out a sign which 
read “The Counting House.” Here they displayed a va 
riety of articles, adding and subtracting as they prog: 
ressed—round trays in several sizes, skillets, pots with 
and without long handles, square vases, planters, bowls, 
tumblers (or mint julep glasses) lined with silver, mugs 
with brass handles, sconces for candles, porringers, tea- 
pots, Guernsey jugs, woven hot plates. 

The Allen partners are far from pleased with some of 
the earliest pieces, which they produced almost against 
their own judgment. They had taken on a sales agent 
who advised them to put out lightweight gift-shop items 
to sell inexpensively. The Allens complied, feeling that 
they should be guided in their efforts by their agent’s ex- 
perience. The result was that they turned out flimsy and 
often ordinary pieces which they did not enjoy making. 
Furthermore, these pieces didn’t draw the response they 
were supposed to. This experience proved to them that 
people prefer to pay a little more for something of sub- 
stance, good design and honest usefulness, and with this 
knowledge they went ahead with objects of more origi 
nality, weight, and sound craftsmanship. Some things 
had to be eliminated because the cost in material made 
them too high in price for most potential buyers. A tray 
eighteen inches across, for instance, represented six 
pounds of copper, at a cost of $3 alone. 

Will Allen has never worried about managing his bus 





Left, Allen tankard. All parts of 

watering pot, descendant of a whale-oil can, 
were spun on lathe, but spout 

was cut and hammered around tapered mandrel, 


filed to fit and soldered on. 
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a partnership in Copperware 























ness along with working full time as a craftsman. He has 
owned small businesses before and has always remained 
solvent. He believes in keeping the framework as simple 
as possible and expanding only as profits may justify. A 
new item is priced honestly, according to the cost of ma- 
terial and the time and skill involved. He submits a sug- 
gested price to his wife for further consideration—“Does 
this look like a $4.50 vase—or bowl, or plate?” 

All articles are lacquered for permanent finish—not 
too shiny, but hardly dull. Actually, the Allens prefer the 
soft lustre that comes only from hand-polishing, but they 
have found that most people demand a surface that won't 
tarnish. They would like, too, to work out more of the 
shapes of the early American copper utensils, but some 
would not be practical to produce. A curved spout on a 
teapot would take a man one day to fashion by hand as 
it was done two centuries ago. 

Allen is seldom interested in mere duplication but, as 
every original and practised craftsman realizes, all the 
simple well-balanced shapes have been discovered long 
ago. His classic bowl, mistakenly called the Paul Revere 
bowl, is an ancient Persian design. He has rendered this 
in copper in three sizes. Allen is not concerned with any- 
thing that has no specific use; if an object is purely 
decorative, then it must evoke a continuous response from 
the beholder. He showed his coffee pot to the owner of 
an exclusive shop in Boston, but the dealer declined to 
handle it because it was not soldered with silver. Appar- 
ently it didn’t matter to him that silver soldering would 
soften the copper and be impractical. To Allen it mat- 
tered very much that a coffee pot fulfill its proper func- 
tion and at the same time be good to look at and to hold. 

Every new object is a problem to him and working out 
the best possible way of construction is more interesting 
than the actual production. As soon as a piece works and 
pleases him esthetically he is ready to spend his time 
thinking out and constructing an entirely different one. 
For months he has mulled over a hinge on a tea or coffee 
pot—how it could be designed and attached to govern the 
lid most effectively without requiring too many opera- 
tions. His utensils are designed so that they will wear 
through daily use. He never overlooks small but im- 
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Right, pipkin with brass handle. 
Colonial coffee pot was cut to pattern, rolled 
into shape and lock-seamed together ; 

half of hinge was soldered to body, half to 
lid. Hot plate was woven from 

one piece, plus strips; base soldered on. 





portant details such as pot handles, round enough for 
quick grasping, or holes in skillet handles, large enough 
for easy hanging. 

Allen likes to combine copper and brass. His skillets 
and pots have sturdy brass handles riveted on, a mug 
which he fashioned after an old-style pewter tankard has 
an ornate brass handle, cast and soldered on. His coffee 
pot, on the other hand, seemed to need a wooden handle, 
one that the hand fits around. 

The Allen coffee pot is adapted from one the designer 
saw and admired at Mount Vernon. While the guard 
watched suspiciously he lingered over it, memorizing its 
proportions. The watering can, another adaptation and 
the result of a special order, is a close copy of a whale 
oil can. A man brought an antique can to Allen, asked 
for a model which would serve for watering plants. Allen 
doubled the length of the spout and found that not only 
were the proportions good but the design was much more 
practical than that of the usual watering can. His model 
holds over a quart and the long spout allows for easy 
reaching. (This can, the Allens discovered, was destined 
to be used for other things. In New York, at Lewis & Con- 
ger, it was shown as a martini mixer.) The container 
demonstrates five different operations of spinning: lid, 
top of body, two parts of main body, base. The spout is 
joined and set in by hand and of course the lid hinge and 
handle are fashioned by hand. 

Anne Allen works closely with her husband (all three 
children are in school), and specializes in marketing. Re- 
cently the Allens’ pieces have been on sale at Hammacher- 
Schlemmer, Lewis & Conger and other shops in New York 
City. In 1950 they grossed $50,000. Then came the gov- 
ernment controls on copper. At present they are allowed 
enough to produce a variety of pieces, but even so the 
volume would be too small for them to earn a living at 
this work now. Therefore they set up a machine shop and, 
under government contract, produce plastic insulators, 
micrometer-precise, for coaxial cables. Allen of course 
goes right on thinking in terms of metals and design. He 
is constantly working out new forms and new techniques 
against the time when he and Anne can take up their 
craft business again. 


Before these sauce pans 
were spun, flat sheet was tinned. 
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revival as shown during the Festival of Britain 


The idea that craftsmanship means something “quaint,” 
at best surviving in out-of-the-way places as a vestigial 
reminder of happier days, can be dispelled by a visit to 
the South Bank Exhibition of the Festival of Britain. 
Here, for all the world to see, is proof that a renaissance 
of British craftsmanship is under way. It shows too that, 
even in this machine age, there are still fields in which 
the handiworker is supreme—as in woodcarving, em- 
broidery, jewelry, work in gold and silver, fine book- 
binding, glass-engraving, pottery, textile and rug weav- 
ing and the making of hand-blocked fabrics. All these 
crafts, to mention a few, are handsomely represented. 

Now that the days of private patronage have passed, 
considerable official support is given to British crafts- 
manship in all its branches. The Council of Industrial 
Design, set up in 1944, bridges the gap between designers 
and industry, encouraging manufacturers to use the serv- 
ices of good designers, and educating the public taste so 
that their work will be appreciated. More recently the 
Crafts Centre of Great Britain was formed with the co- 
operation of the six main crafts societies. They maintain 
a permanent exhibition center in London’s West End, 
where the work of British craftsmen is displayed. The 
Center also works to raise the standard of craftsmanship 
and to relate the work of craftsmen to daily life. 

One of the most remarkable examples in the South 
Bank Exhibition is a monster textile mural, sixty-five 
yards long and four-and-a-half yards high, depicting the 
rural life of Britain. It hangs like a tapestry and indeed 
looks like one, for the rare technique of “resist” dyeing 
has been used. This involves making a boundary line be- 
tween each panel of color with a material which “resists” 
the dye applied within its borders. Both technically and 
artistically, this mural is a masterpiece, and unique in 
the world. Its gay colors and varied scenes have a splen- 
did unity. It was also a tremendous undertaking for the 


Wine jar with iron porcelain 
glaze, direct drawing; tankard has 
celadon glaze. Michael Cardew, 
Wenford Bridge Pottery, Cornwall, 
designed and made these. 









































BY DENNIS BARDENS 


British handcrafts 


Surveying the diversified rt 





Earthenware vase, bowl and jug in white- 
tint glaze. Designed, hand thrown and 
decorated at the Rye Potteries, Sussex. 

















Light. durable shopping baskets 

of peeled willow or hazel interlaced through 
thicker twigs in traditional shapes, woven 

by James Jones, Pembrokeshire, South Wales. 
{t right. appliqué mural descriptive 

of The Country Wife, is executed by 
Constance Hou ard of London. Central figures 
in low relief. Far right, a Welsh 

dinner set, chiefly of sycamore, in traditional 
design. W ood turner is James Davies, 

also from Pembrokeshire. 


Designed and carved by David W. Pye, Kent, 
the five bowls and dishes above 

are sycamore, lime, cherry, walnut and yew. 
He fluted on a hand-driven machine. 
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artist, Michael O’Connor, who traveled for two months 

throughout the farming areas in search of ideas for the 

design, and took another twelve months to complete the 
mural. Such murals are being used increasingly as fur- 
nishings in homes and public buildings. 

Also in the Country Pavilion one sees yet another little- 
known craft—a montage in textiles. This is simple pic- 
ture-painting in three dimensions, using various pieces of 
material. To do such work one must be not only an art- 
ist but a skilled embroiderer and needleworker, as well as 
a connoisseur of colors, textures and their juxtaposition. 
This montage, depicting “The Country Wife” in Britain, 
has a robust gaiety, characteristic of its subject. 

Handmade fabrics of all kinds show a stimulating 
variety of designs and materials, and are indistinguish- 
able from the finest products of elaborate and expensive 
mechanical looms. Many haute couture designers use 
these handmade products because of their subtlety and 
also—though esthetically it is hardly important—because 
of their exclusiveness. 

Many fabrics on show have literally been made by one 
person from start to finish. Some workers cut their own 
wood printing blocks and even compound their own dyes 
from vegetables and flowers. A very agreeable mauve, for 
instance, can be made from fuchsia. 

The country crafts exhibited include pottery, thatching, 
hurdling and “dollie-making.” Thatching is not, as some 
suppose, a lost art; the descendants of Elizabethan 
craftsmen who beautified the British countryside carry it 
on. Further, thatching is still the best roof covering for 
certain types of rural dwelling. It is not only pleasant 
to look at, harmonizing with the surrounding country- 
side, but an excellent insulator, making the interior cool 
in summer and warm in winter. 

Making “dollies” from straw was almost a lost art un- 
til Fred Mizen, an Essex farm worker, revived it. Splen- 
did examples of this unusual technique are on display. 
“Dollies” are models made from interwoven straw which, 
being yellow and shiny and bent at innumerable angles, 
catch the light pleasantly, making the object look like a 
cross between weaving and sculpture. They are extremely 
gay, and were once much in use on gala occasions such 









































as harvest festivals or decorating the maypole. The 
models include anchors, crowns and rakes, but the most 
spectacular exhibits are the almost life-size Lion and 
the Unicorn, whose vitality shows that the maker was not 
only a craftsman but most certainly an artist as well. 

Other rural crafts may not be so spectacular but are 
nonetheless impressive in their simplicity and integrity. 
There is clean, workmanlike woodwork, such as platters 
and grain ladles and cooking spoons; a variety of hand- 
made baskets; handsome and sturdy saddlery, and a 
country scene to illustrate the art of hurdle-making, 
executed entirely with materials used in the craft. 

The work of the studio potter has not been ousted by 
the factory. All individual potters in Britain—and there 
are scores of them—are extremely busy. The variety of 
exhibits is too great to catalog here, but they are pleas- 
antly varied; a simple, homely cider set in stoneware; 
a monster oil jar, such as one of Ali Baba’s thieves might 
have hidden in; and a bluish-green stoneware mead set 
by the Leach Pottery. perhaps the most famous of the 
studio potteries in Britain today. This, incidentally, is a 
reminder of the revival in Guval, Cornwall, of yet an- 
other lost craft—mead making. Mead, which the ancient 
Greeks and Romans considered a sacred drink, is made 
from honey, blended with herbs, fermented and aged. 

Besides these things, there are fine handbound books, 
which will delight the eye and last for centuries; hand- 
made brasswork, wrought-iron, and furniture which 
shows that although the idiom is of this period, the tra- 
dition of fine work still flourishes. 

Of the glassware, the diamond-engraved glass is per- 
haps the most unusual. Only a handful of people in 
Britain are skilled in this work, which demands an 
artist’s eye and a surgeon’s hand. The technique permits 
a delicacy of pattern impossible by any other means. 

Perhaps the jolliest exhibits are the homely domestic 
objects hand-decorated by bargees, who live in whole 
families on the barges in which they navigate the inland 
waterways of Britain. They are a sturdy, independent 
people. They have never had a drawing lesson in their 
lives, yet at their hands, tin jugs, stools and buckets are 
made to look as gay and individual as a gypsy’s caravan. 





Carrousel rooster, in original 

home, advances ahead of zebra. Young 
Caroline Brown is astride. 

Below, a pony, now retired to pasture, 
is still spirited. Owl in the 


bedroom (opposite page) is one of finest 
examples of this carver’s art. 
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Vermont woodcarver rediscovered 


The ability of a St. Johnsbury, Vermont cabinetmaker 
to carve wood creatively was apparently forgotten until 
one of his carrousel creatures, a handsome red and 
white rooster, with magnificent strut and gorgeous plum- 
age, appeared in “The Index of American Design.” Last 
spring this rooster reappeared on the cover of Craft 
Horizons. When St. Johnsbury people saw the cover and 
found that “their” rooster had made the National Gal- 
lery of Art by way of a book, they began an immediate 
search for the name of the craftsman responsible for him. 
It was soon discovered that the artist was Edmond 
Brown, a cabinetmaker and woodcarver who lived in St. 
Johnsbury until 1918. He carved unique birds and ani- 
mals for his homemade merry-go-round and also designed 
and carved the baptismal font and the pulpit for the 
Notre Dame des Victoires Church in St. Johnsbury. He 
carved decorations in many houses of this town and de- 
signed pieces of furniture for his own house and those of 
his relatives. But his special joy was the merry-go-round 
he made, and the friendly pairs of animal and rooster 
mounts he carved for his children—and others—to ride. 
These animals show great skill and originality of de- 
sign, though Mr. Brown had never had any special train- 
ing in the art of carving. He originated all his own pat- 
) terns and designs. The carrousel figures had a certain 
youthful beauty which appealed to his clientele. Second 
in popularity to the roosters were the little horses. One 
white pony, with golden harness and light green saddle, is 
» the only one of the carrousel mounts remaining in St. 
Johnsbury. The harness markings are raised—carved 
that way and not merely painted on for decoration. 
This pony is owned by a family living on a farm just 
Joutside of town; they have had him for more than 
) twenty years. After he was acquired by the family, at the 
‘time some of the carrousel animals were being disposed 
of, he was made into a rocking horse and was placed on 
the front lawn, where children rode him and where he 
Was an attractive ornament for years. He weathered a 
good many Vermont seasons and is now showing signs of 
it. In his late years in the farmhouse attic, where his 
wood has aged, he has deteriorated, but after being filled 
in and painted he looks almost as good as new. 
Spectators admiring the pony nearly always smile 
When they notice that the inside of each ear is a replica 
of an oblate leaf design. These and his eagerly-plunging 
Merry-go-round forefeet carry one a little further along 
into the land of make-believe. 
Much that Erwin O. Christensen has said, in giving 
reasons for considering Brown’s rooster a distin- 










































guished piece of woodcarving, is brought to mind when 
one inspects this little white pony. In his appraisal of the 
rooster, Christensen says: “To my mind it is a consistent 
design in which line and pattern have been effectively 
combined. The artist was in no way confused by any 
notions of realism. Though we recognize a rooster, there 
is much about this design that is abstract, with only a 
faint suggestion of appearances. He used the various 
parts of the rooster’s anatomy to create free, ornamental 
and structural pattern. I dare say it must have been his 
creation, it is so unique and deliberate and has sueh great 
unity. I suspect any instructor of design would take to 
this bird as a first rate example to demonstrate rhythm.” 

This talented woodcarver, who as a young man came 
to St. Johnsbury from Canada, did most of his carving 
after working hours, when he was in the employ of vari- 
ous local contractors, and at times when he worked in a 
woodshop here. He married Miss Lea Clouthier of St. 
Johnsbury. It is from members of her family and from 
one of Brown’s daughters, who lives in a nearby town, 
that pictures and information about his various under- 
takings have been secured. 
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As described by one of his daughters, Brown seems to 
have had a natural instinct for fashioning lifelike crea- 
tions from wood and was always to be found with a sharp 
little knife, carving a rose or perhaps a cluster of leaves. 
He is remembered by this daughter as a delightful person 
to work with. Apparently his keen joy in creating the 
merry-go-round animals was shared by his five daughters. 
When he finished a figure he passed out pieces of sand- 
paper to them and they got to work currying and combing 
the newest Dobbin into a well-groomed mount. Beside the 
roosters and horses there were pigs, zebras—twenty-four 
animals altogether—as well as sleighs. His daughter said 
they often enjoyed this work with their father as much as 
going out to play with other children. Their mother painted 
the brightly-colored saddles and trappings and it was she 
who made the tent which covered the carrousel. 

In the sanctuary of the church stands the pulpit which 
Mr. Brown carved for the Notre Dame des Victoires, 
as a contribution to his church and a memento of his 
friendship to Father Eugene Drouin, the pastor of the 
church at that time. The pulpit is made with an octagonal 
base. Pillars support the stand, which is ornamented by 
carved foils and, around the top, by passion flowers. 

In the baptistry of the same church is an oak baptismal 
font of octagonal design. One panel bears a portrait of 
John the Baptist as a child, with a lamb; others are 
decorated with floral and leaf motifs. The top of the 
pedestal has a band of carved leaves. 

A striking—and fantastic—design by this craftsman 
whose work is now being recognized is an owl with 
wide-spread wings. The bird perches on his roost—the 
headboard of an elaborately carved, mahogany four- 
poster bed. The posts are decorated with pineapples and 
acanthus leaves and other designs. Every feather in this 
owl’s wings is carved perfectly and stands out distinctly. 
This true-to-life touch adds to the eerie, swooping pres- 
ence of the bird, who would certainly not fit into any 
soothing bedtime story. His finely-etched claws, clutching 
the headboard, would not be very far above the sleeper’s 
head. It may be that the artist meant to give some of the 
too-wakeful members of the family something to count 

the almost innumerable feathers in the wings of the 


owl—rather than leave them to the overworked idea of 
counting sheep. The owl seems to be accepted as a sort 
of guardian in the guest room in the house of the crafts. 
man’s granddaughter, where he is now ensconced. 

In the same house is a statue, nearly four feet high, 
of one of the grandsons of the cabinetmaker—an indica. 
tion of the versatility of the woodcarver. It is probably 
the only carving he made of a human figure. The wood, 
of light brown color, is very smooth and highly-polished, 
This work, again, shows his careful attention to detail, 
The lad is portrayed in an overblouse reminiscent of the 
Buster Brown era; he has a Dutch cut, with every hair 
finely carved. The slightly smiling expression reveals a 
row of even teeth. His shoes are correctly laced. 

This figure stands on an octagonal base, with arms 
raised overhead and hands supporting the metal base of 
a lamp. There is something about him that faintly re. 
sembles the tobacco store Indian chief. 

Other examples of Edmond Brown’s work are assem- 
bled in this room—a chiffonier with wide borders of 
vines and flowers ornamenting the mirror, several hand- 
carved stools, a bench and an intricately carved frame. 

Edmond Brown is known to have labored for almost 
five years on his homemade merry-go-round before he 
succeeded in completing his difficult project and in get- 
ting his equipment ready for its first try-out on Bay 
Street, St. Johnsbury in 1909, and for its premiere per- 
formance in Bethlehem, New Hampshire. It was shipped 
there by train from its home base. 

Brown and his family moved to Hartford, Connecticut, 
in October 1918. He carved many pieces of furniture 
while he lived in that city, where he died in 1940. The 
carrousel and the pulpit and font in the local church 
were completed during his residence in Vermont. 


Readers of Craft Horizons will remember the striking 
rooster on our Spring cover. It was reproduced courtesy 
the Macmillan Company, publishers of “Index of Amer 
ican Design,” by Erwin O. Christensen, and the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. Now, Mrs. Oldham, 


news reporter of St. Johnsbury, has traced his origin. 


Above, octagonal baptismal font of oak. 
Motifs are floral and Biblical. This and pulpit, both rich and delicate, 


carved by Brown for his church, the Notre Dame des Victoires. 














Stoles for 
the handweaver 
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From the Ermelen Studios, Carmel-by-the-Sea, California; stole, left, in soft grays 


with sparkle treatment. Black stole with gleaming sea-green metal yarn border. 


HELEN BEECHER 





The stole is a natural for the handweaver and may be 
designed either to accent or “make” a costume. This is 
no flash-in-the-pan fashion; it has been going strong for 
several years and has perhaps not yet reached its peak. 
It has gained fresh impetus this autumn, with designers 
returning from Portugal and Spain. 

Along our cool California coast, we have had ample 
opportunity to wear woolen stoles. They have drawn 
greater interest here than for many years and the call for 
stoles has been a challenge to design them in gorgeous 
colors and textural effects with fine yarns. Our studio is 
situated in a pine forest overlooking the Pacific Ocean 
where we have beautiful scenery to inspire us. 

The stoles we have woven have been for the most part 
of fine weaving worsted yarns, some of Scotch Shetland 
sweater yarns l- and 2-ply. The l-ply sweater yarn, 
usually Ayr Scotch, and the fine worsteds we use in the 
gossamer-thin stoles, the 2-ply yarns, for tweedy effects 
to be worn with sports clothes. 

The weaving worsteds, such as Bernat’s Fabri, are 
warped at twelve ends to the inch and woven approxi- 














Right: stole of Peruvian alpaca rug yarn 

in Spanish lace weave has sculptural quality, woven 
by Martha Rie ff in Lili Blumenau’s studio. 

Below: Dorothy Liebes’ stole in gray with rose 
metallic yarns and thick fringes; 

and multi-color “donkey” tassels adorning her 


rainbow cocktail apron, woven with Lurex, 


jor Clare Potter’ s patio slack costume. 











mately twelve to the inch. This gives a soft texture with- 
out being sleazy. They are woven loosely enough to give 
a sheer, crushable effect, yet are warm and firm enough 
to hold in place. 

For texture in the warp we have used nubby yarns, 
» such as Spinnerin’s Coquette, spaced at intervals of about 
| three or more inches, and woven in a plaid design of the 
same yarn at each end of the stole, Others have stripes 
of the same color as the warp, made by threading twenty- 
four threads to the inch at intervals across the width of 

the warp, which provides the variety of a heavy and a 
' fine texture in the same warp. 

All stoles are woven in the tabby or plain weave with, 
occasionally, a reverse twill woven across for accent, i.e., 
treadling 1-2-5-6-5-2-1 to give a feather-stitch effect. We 
use four harness counter-balanced looms with six treadles, 
threading the harnesses 1-2-3-4 and tied to six treadles. 
Treadles 3 and 4 are tabby with treadles 1-2-5 and 6 
used for the twill designs. 

There should be good tension in the warp and a very 
easy beat. We say we “squeeze the weft” into place and 
weave by rhythm so that each motion means something. 

The lengths of our stoles vary—usually two-and-a-half 
to three yards with tied fringe, and are from eighteen 
inches to twenty-eight or thirty inches wide. A three-yard 
stole twenty-eight inches wide weighs about a half pound. 

To add interest to the weaving we use a Celanese knit- 
ting ribbon of the same hue as the warp and weft, or a 
contrasting shade. This ribbon is spaced at intervals 
throughout the length. We weave tabby or plain weave 
three or more inches in the color desired, then measure 
off enough ribbon to go across the warp four times and 
weave it through in a twill—a few more inches in tabby, 
and then we put in the ribbon again. We find it easier to 
measure off approximately the length we need for each 
particular stripe of four shots than to wind on a consid- 
erable length on a flat shuttle. We always leave three or 
four inches of ribbon on one side—i.e., the first throw 
and the fourth, which we tie as a fringe later. 

If we wish a fringe on three sides or four sides (mean- 
ing the ends and sides), we warp a few strands on either 
side of the warp about five inches away from the main 
body of the warp. As we weave, our weft thread is woven 
over these extra strands. When the material is taken off 
the loom we pull out these extra ends, cut the looped 
weft and tie into a fringe. 

Another way we put in a fringe is by laying in a group 
of yarn lengths—maybe ten or more strands. We let this 
hang loose on each side, to be tied later into a fringe. To 
start the stole we weave a few inches of twill or tabby, 
then lay in a group of this yarn, weave a few inches 
more, lay in more bunches, and so on. We usually do this 
for only the first few inches; the balance is woven plain. 
When this comes off the loom we tie all the fringe. 

All stoles are steam-pressed after the fringe is tied. 
Usually our fringes are a simple tie, but a long fringe 
could be tied in very fancy designs. 

We use different yarns to add interest and texture. If 
weaving with fine yarn, we get sculptured designs by 
using heavier yarn occasionally. Sometimes we use raw 
silk, velvet ribbons, looped mohair, French angora, rayon 
chenille, and of course the metallic yarns. To give an 
iridescent effect we combine three or more colors of the 
metallic yarn—such as a peacock blue, fuchsia and gold, 
or a blue, green and silver, or perhaps a red, gold and 
bronze—all on one bobbin wound together. Winding a 


bobbin rather small provides less chance of breakage and 
hardly any twisting. We find it better to change bobbins 
often rather than to waste the metallic yarn, which may 
get too twisted to flow off the bobbin easily. We often 
use one of the metallics such as the gold or silver of the 
supported type. Then there is no need to use a fine thread 
with it. We find that the two or more metallics wound 
together do not break in the woven piece. 

We seldom set up our looms for more than six stoles 
of one color of warp. Each stole is then woven in a dif- 
ferent design as the fancy strikes us. Thus we are able 
to work some vibrant colors into the warp, taking three 
or more shades of yarn and mixing them much as a 
painter does on his palette. We haven't been afraid to 
use several colors together. Combining colors in the warp, 
we try out one or more shades in the weaving to see 
which gives the best effect. 

If a warp is all gray we use the same gray tone, a 
darker gray and a rich rose to get a color we call heather. 
A brilliant blue and a good rich green combined in a 
warp and woven with all green give peacock. 

For sportswear, stoles may be warped ten to the inch 
of a natural, undyed handspun-type yarn and woven with 
a flecked yarn such as the Beehive Woodpecker—the 
flecks giving special interest in design and color. Since 
most worsteds and tweeds are somewhat dull in color, a 
bit of rayon gives a livelier effect. Be sure to give the 
rayon plenty of bubble, or slack, so that the whole piece 
shrinks evenly when steam-pressed. 

Evening stoles inspire even more creative weaving, 
some to match, some to contrast with costumes. To these 
we add sequins of many sizes, also rhinestones. Some- 
times we use little mirrors and fasten them on in a de- 
sign. We have used sequins in the shape of birds and 
butterflies and in clusters of different sizes. 

Stoles can be woven so that they become an integral 
part of the costume—the skirt woven of mixed colors, the 
blouse of one of the solid colors, and the stole of the 
same yarn as the skirt. The lower end of the stole should 
be fastened securely to the waistband, then the upper part 
brought up over the back and shoulder and around to the 
front. Also, the ends of a stole can be turned back and 
made into pockets. 

There are many interesting ways to wear a stole. It 
should be worn with a flair, not just thrown across the 
shoulders and left to hang down. If it is a short one, 
about one-and-a-half yards long, we fold it kitty-corner- 
wise, place it across the shoulder and fold back the part 
behind the neck into a shawl collar. Thus it fits securely 
and won’t fall off even when the w-arer is in action. 

Another method is to drape a length at least three 
yards long across the back so that one end goes over one 
shoulder and the other end under the opposite arm, cross- 
ing in front over the breast. The ends are then thrown 
back. This gives a very snug, fitted wrap. The Mexican 
women wear their rebozos in much the same way. Also, 
material can be woven wider and cut into the shape of a 
cape with stole-like tabs in front. If a certain stole and 
skirt are to be worn in a given setting they can be woven 
to accent the decor of the room. 





Helen Beecher and her husband Er Milner have combined 
their names to title their workshop Ermelen Studios at 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. She has given us here 


practical instructions for weaving fashion-right stoles. 
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Reseating Chairs with Splints sy 1. ™. 4. roy 





Mr. Lothrup Herrick, of Hillsboro, New Hampshire, the 
craftsman who is shown in this article reseating an an- 
tique chair with splints, is doing the work as it was done 
a hundred years ago. 

In grandfather's time, the craftsman could not buy 
splints ready for use but had to go into the woods, locate 
a brown-ash tree and cut it down. After it had been cut 
into logs about six feet long, he would beat it with a 
wooden maul to loosen the layers of wood. Then, after 
removing each layer he would cut this thin wood into 
long strips—the width of the desired splint, three-eighths, 
one-half, or five-eighths of an inch wide—by means of 
two sharp blades fastened into the work-bench just the 
right distance apart. 

Nowadays the splints are obtainable at stores that sell 
craft materials. The width generally used is five-eighths 
of an inch, but other widths can be found. 

Allow the splints to soak in water for about one-half 
hour before using. After removing them from the water, 
allow the surface to dry. 

Beginning at the front of the frame, secure one end of 
the splint with a tack as shown in the illustration. Now 
begin to wind the splint over the frame from side to side, 
being sure to keep the smooth side of the splint on the 
outside. The splints should be left rather loose, as they 
will tighten when the weaving begins. The space between 
the front and back rails should be filled as shown. 

The splints will have to be spliced from time to time, 
the splicing underneath. This is done by lapping the 


splints over one another about one inch, then cutting @ 
V notch in both, and tying this notch with a thin stout 
cord as shown. 

When the space between the front and back rails is 
filled and the end is short, it can be trimmed and tacked 
to the back rail underneath, but if it is long, it can be 
wrapped around under the corner post and can be used 
for weaving the design. 

Now, starting at the back and coming towards the 
front, begin to weave the splint over two and then under 
two, until the front rail is reached. Now, bring the splint 
over the front rail and under, weaving again as before, 
but this time under three and over three. The weaving on 
the under side is not so particular and any design may 
be followed. Sometimes it is done the same way as the 
top. After starting to weave, you need not splice on the 
bottom as the splint can be trimmed and pushed under. 

Continue the weaving from back to front, dropping 
back one splint each time to make the pattern, sometimes 
called herringbone. Thus, the square in the center of the 
seat is finished as shown. As the design begins to appeat, 
the weaving will be simple. 

Now, the two long triangles, one at each side, are 
filled in by starting at the front, as shown in the photo 
graph. The ends are trimmed and pushed under. 

After the seat is finished the splicing cords at the bot 
tom may be removed, because when the splints are dry 
the seat will be firm. If desired, the seat may be given 4 
coat of shellac as a finish. 
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* Begin at front rail near corner post, secure end of 
splint with tack. 
Wind splint over side rails, leaving them rather loose. 
Splice splints by lapping ends, notching and tying. 
Start weaving back to front over and under two. 
Bring splint over front rail and under, weaving over 
three and under three. 
Make design by dropping back one splint as each 
new one is added to top. 
Fill in two long triangles at each side, starting at 
front. Trim and push under ends. 
The finished seat, in herringbone design. 
















LOOKING FOR VALUES 
IN PRECIOUS STONES? 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


IMPORTER OF PRECIOUS STONES 
will gladly send you a selection of highest quality 
PRECIOUS STONES priced to please the penny-wise. 
No obligation to purchase. Just write to ERNEST W. 
BEISSINGER, stating your preference of stones, and 
he will send you a selection on consignment. 







| Typical Bargains: 
GARNET, lively, rich color...cab. 6mm...ea. .60 
90 


GARNET, as above cab. 10 mm....ea. . 

GARNET, as above cab. 10x8......ea, 1.25 
BLACK ONYX ; 16x12...ea. .60 
SARDONY*X, translucent ......cab. 8mm...ea. .65 


HEMATITE, superior polish..cab. 12 mm....ea. 1.25 
TIGEREYE, Cameos, 14x12 & larger..ea. 1.50-2.50 
HEMATITE, intaglio, 14x12 & larger..ea. 1.95-2.75 
PERSIAN TURQUOISE, ringsize stones 

per carat 1.50-3.00 


TOPAZ “CITRIN,” fine golden color, 
14x10, oct. & oval, faceted, ea. 4.75 


“PRECIOUS STONES FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE"’ 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


IMPORTER OF PRECIOUS STONES 
417 CLARK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 272, PA. 

















smant NEW nooxust 








TELLS How to achieve beautiful transparent, translucent 
and opaque effects with this fascinating new medium. 


ats 
oe How to adapt designs to shape, size and type of objects 
decorated. 


to be 
SUGGESTS Dozens of original, sparkling designs and 
motifs. 

Ideas for creating exciting ‘‘match-mates”’ of ‘‘Dek-All- 
ated” objects and fabrics decorated with Prang Textile 
Colors. 

COVERS Stencilling, free brush and other popular tech- 
niques. 

Many new uses for lettering and monograms. 

16 STRIKING PAGES, OVER 50 ILLUSTRATIONS IN 
FULL COLOR AND BLACK AND WHITE. 

LEARN HOW TO “DEK-ALL-ATE” TEA TILES, CAN- 
ISTERS, GLASSES, POTTERY DISHES, MIRROR 
ay a _— TRAYS, WOODEN NOVELTIES. 
ONLY WRITE TODAY, DEPT. CH-5 




















Ideas from Yarn Samples 


BY WINONA CHILCOTT 














A bundle of weaving yarn samples may have cost you 
only a penny postcard. It is easy to give it casual atten. 
tion, then stuff it away in a drawer. 

Don’t you think that we owe the manufacturer more 
than this? It is costly to him to keep us on his mailing 
list. We are not apt to help him recover that cost unless 
we keep his samples in mind. We may see something on 
a yarn counter neither new nor interesting which we'll 
buy because it is handy—and we have forgotten those 
unusual samples which we tucked out of sight. In addi- 
tion to acknowledging the courtesy of the yarn dealer 
we'll learn much by keeping his samples in the spotlight. 

It is amazing how many ideas come to you when 
samples are where they may be seen and felt often. Hav- 
ing samples of reed, ramie, and jute led me to weaving 
experiences which I would not have missed for anything. 
Those materials are not seen in the stores. It took con- 
siderable study to bring me to the point of ordering. 

One trick for displaying yarn samples is to attach them 
to the top of the loom with Scotch tape. They are not in 
the way; it is easy to look at them frequently. 

Once, just as I was leaving home to make a leng train 
trip, the postman brought yarn samples. Curiosity would 
not let me leave them behind; I found room for them in 
my handbag. I'll never take another train trip without 
yarn samples. It is a perfect time to plan weaving. 

Kentucky Lusterspun rug yarn samples hang on my 
kitchen bulletin board. Seeing them every day prompted 
me to do some research on that type of material. It seems 
that rayon carpet yarns, when spun correctly, are ex 
tremely strong because the fibers are so easily controlled 
in the processing. After being satisfied about the weaving 
quality of the yarn, the plan for a rug soon took shape 
while I washed dishes. 

Samples give us “know-how.” One of my first warps 
was a light loop-yarn. Over it two lovely scarves were 
made; but what trouble in the weaving! Had I carefully 
examined that yarn I would not have used it for warp. 
That the tension would ease out the loops should have 
been apparent. It is time well spent to become thoroughly 
familiar with the great variety of novelty yarns offe 
us these days. They add much interest to weaving, but 
must be handled well to be satisfactory. 

When Contessa sent out a scoop announcement of 4 
linen bouclé I found the generous sample so exciting that 
I pinned it to my dress and wore it for hours. Looking 




























































Craftsman’s World 





at it | developed a persistent urge to weave place mats of 
that linen. Finally I consulted my file for suitable warp, 
and within a day had an air-mail order on the way. 

Keeping a permanent file of yarn samples is worth 
while. Regular filing folders take care of them nicely. 
| keep mine in a small metal filing case with a handle 
which makes it easy to carry around. A cardboard carton 
would make a satisfactory filing case. An attractive bas- 
ket would also serve the purpose. I file samples by manu- 
facturers’ names. In addition, I keep in the front of the 
file a list of the manufacturers classified according to the 
type of material they supply: cotton, linen, rayon, silk, 
wool, and so on. 

It is a good idea to write the date received on every 
sample card and price list. There is satisfaction in know- 
ing when you order that the dealer is likely to have the 
desired yarn in stock. Without question one should keep 
the yarn file up to date. (It was hard to discard samples 
until I found that my five-year-old neighbor was de- 
lighted to have them. Who knows but that she'll be weav- 
ing one of these days.) 

Every thread has its own qualities of character: lustre, 
texture, form, elasticity, color. As weavers, it is our privi- 
lege to manipulate these threads to bring out the most 
beautiful and interesting combinations of their qualities. 
I believe that we can do this better when we make a care- 
ful study of yarn samples. 


Tips for Craftsmen 


An introduction to “Karat Golds” for handcraftsmen has 
been published by Handy & Harman, refiners and fabri- 
cators of precious metals, 82 Fulton Street, New York 38. 
The booklet provides the besic facts about karat golds 
and information helpful to those working with it. It is 
available by writing to their Craft Service Department. 


Miroflex, “the mirror that bends,” is a handy, inexpensive 
find for craftsmen interested in making frames, lamps, 
furniture, home bars and a host of other items. It comes 
in sheets, 16” by 18”, of small exact multiples of square 
mirror, affixed to a cloth by a patented process, and is 
available in a variety of “cut” sizes and colored mirror 
combinations. A descriptive circular will be sent on re- 
quest by Miroflex Products Co., Inc., 878 Broadway, New 
York City. 


An illustrated, 28-page catalog of the entire X-acto line, 
completely reorganized and revised, may be ordered free 
by writing the X-acto Crescent Products Co., 440 4th 
Avenue, New York 16. Each section of the catalog is a 
complete unit, showing all items by category: knives and 
tools, X-acto sets, X-acto tools, leathercraft tools, handi- 
craft sets. Point-of-sale display units are illustrated with 
each classification. 


Craftsmen, especially weavers, will be interested in a 
gadget for twisting cords together quickly, developed by 
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Now you can cut down crazing, shivering, blister- 
ing, pinholing and crawling. How? Using Draken- 
feld clay bodies with Drakenfeld glazes. The com- 
bination can’t be beat! Both the dry casting and the 
moist plastic clay bodies are specifically designed 
for cone 06 glazes. 

And, it’s a cinch to make a slip with the dry clay 


. simply add water and adjust to proper 


consistency. You may prefer the moist plastic 
body. It’s supplied ready-to-use . . . just throw it 
on the wheel and start spinning. 


Write for complete Details and Prices. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. New You, MY. 
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Crafismen’s 
Market-Place 


Have you something to sell, buy, 





give away or exchange? Would you like 
to correspond with other readers of 
CRAFT Horizons? CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING makes its first appearance 
in our January issue and offers a real 
bargain — 15¢ a word. For only 15¢ a 
word you can reach the craftsmen’s mar- 
ket-place. Just send in your ad (please 
print it) co CLASSIFIED AD DEPART- 
MENT, CRAFT Horizons, 40 East 49th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Minimum 
ad accepted $4, payable in advance by 


check, cash or money order. 














NOW-It’s easy to select the very 
craft information you want 


. . « for inspiration 
... instruction 


. «+ greater income 


Dozens of permanently valuable articles 
and photographs by outstanding artists, 


critics, designers and teachers 
in back issues of 
Craft Horizons 


Available in limited quantities. Prices vary with date 
of issue. 


SEND FOR FREE CHECKLIST OF BACK COPIES 
NOW AVAILABLE, INCLUDING CONTENTS OF EACH. 
Craft Horizons 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Rev. George F. Weinland of Canadensis, Pa., in connec. 
tion with his Vacation Bible School for boys. The gadget 
was ordered by a manufacturer of custom-made hand. 
bags, located in that neighborhood. Soon requests were 
coming in from craftsmen who needed colored cords for 
belts, tiebacks and for weaving beach bags and rugs, 
With outside help, Mr. Weinland now finds himself ip 
the business of manufacturing “Cyclone Cordtwisters.” 
The Hopedale Industries of Canadensis offer kits with 
six rolls of cord in various colors for $2.50, together with 
enough accessories for 15 projects, full directions and 
helpful suggestions. 


All handweavers, especially beginners, will welcome the 
new policy of Home Yarns Corporation, 42 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, to fill all yarn orders, regardless of 
size. Weavers often are discouraged from buying because 
of the small amount of a given yarn they may require, 
thus abandoning weaving projects which might have 
proved successful and original. Home Yarns will ship 
any order, from a 20 cent tube of yarn or metal up to 
unlimited amounts anywhere in the United States, South 
America, Canada or Europe. This innovation will help 
handweavers to plan their designing and patterning. 


EXHIBITIONS 


An exhibition of handcrafts in current fashions, spon- 
sored by the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
opened on September 6 in the gallery of America House, 
32 East Fifty-second Street. With few exceptions, selec- 
tions came from the work rooms of big name designers 
who realize the advantages, the beauty and allure achieved 
only through hand fabrication. There were suits by Philip 
Mangone in a handwoven fabric from Hillandale Mill; 
by Norman Block, in a fabric from the same mill, for 
Hattie Carnegie’s Blue Room; a theater suit by Monte- 
Sano & Pruzan in a fabric handwoven by Peggy Ives; 4 
chiffon dress by Jo Copeland for Pattullo, hand-trimmed 
with sequins. There were generous contributions in chic 
accessories from Renée Montague, John-Frederics, Lilly 
Daché, Phelps Associates, Bersoie; stoles from Ermelen 
Studios in California and from Dorothy Liebes, together 
with hand-embroidered treasures she brought back from 
Spain and Portugal last summer. Maginel Barney's fe 
mous slippers were represented as well as Eva Noe’ 
glamorous clips and earrings. 

In her column “Rummaging Round New York,” Barbara 
E. Scott Fisher of “The Christian Science Monitor” a¢- 
vises that “if you're one of those who know the joy of 
handcraft—of taking simple exquisite things and from 
them fashioning new dreams of fancy, beauty or sheer 
fun, you'll appreciate the show in the intimate gallery # 
America House, ‘Handcrafts in Correlated Fashions. 
“Don’t let this sedately correct title throw you off. Any 
body who uses a needle and thread and has a mite of 
imagination can expand his horizons far by using this 











diversified show as a kind of entering wedge to pry him- 
self away from the ready-made to the handmade. 
“The exhibit involves the entire field of fashion from hats 
to clothes, to shoes . . . The first thing my eye lighted on 
was a cocktail apron (designed for Clare Potter’s patio 
slack suit) woven on the enchanted looms of Dorothy 
Liebes. where she meshes color and texture in bold linear 
patterns and decks its corners with bright woolen tassels 
. John-Frederics made a stole just as alluring by using 
the technique of hand-hooked rugs. His stole was very 
loose in construction and made of plain cotton stripping 
in pink, gray and blue with a dash of cotton wool to give 
it line. Again John-Frederics strikes a homey theme by 
introducing high-fashion hats of fine smooth straw, and 
trimming them with kitchen decals—blue morning glories, 
strawberry, ivy leaves—and an occasional butterfly 
straight from the pantry shelf. Sheer genius this, in the 
light-hearted mood of make-believe. 
“Vivienne makes love to a wide audience of beholders 
with . . . the freshness and irrepressibility of her imag- 
ination. She transforms cardigans and pullovers with in- 
genious decor. One sweater is decked in miniature front 
covers of magazines—Life, Town and Country, Craft 
Horizons (with a bold rooster striding across its page) 
.. . Vivienne’s belts and skirts come alive with fantasy. 
One belt in soft beige velvet is decked with little French 
peep shows, for which you lift a discreet little flap of fine 
felt. . . A skirt, bias cut and sweeping, is made of blue 
and white striped ticking, finished with ticking ball fringe 
and taking its theme oddly from a leather pocket, em- 
broidered Indian moccasin-fashion with beads. 
“Two of Adrian’s suits made of Pola Stout's fine subtly- 
lined fabrics highlight the distinguished work possible 
through the collaboration of two great designers in sep- 
arate fields. So also does the matchless little theater suit 
in which Monte-Sano & Pruzan meld their talents with 
the handwoven fabric of ‘pluie’ and wool from the looms 
of Peggy Ives. 
“Handmade shoes by Nancy Haggerty, openwork jet slip- 
pers (designed) by Renée Montague, and those comfort- 
able Arabian Nights felt slippers, each different in its 
jewel-like embroidery and color . . . by Maginel Barney 
... Bits of Europe creep into the show—a pink linen 
evening jacket by Schiaparelli, heavily embroidered as a 
stained glass window (lent by Dorothy Liebes). Fortuny 
shows a classic robe, made of a built-up hand-dyed silk.” 
This exhibition, demonstrating the opportunities for 
handcraftsmanship in the haute couture, marks the begin- 
ning of the expansion of Craft Horizons into the field of 
fashion. into the professional realm of needlecraft and 
design. A series on costume design, on the big name de- 
signers and their collaboration with the creators of tex- 
tiles and continued exposition of the actual hand-fashion- 
ing, handweaving and needlework that play so important 
a role in the fashion industries are on the program of a 
growing Craft Horizons. 


Contemporary Furniture by the students of the School for 
American Craftsmen which ran through October in the 
gallery at America House brought to the public a new 
approach to a subject as old as man. Truly contemporary 








Seanse voith Linon 


This is Headquarters for 
ALL HAND LOOM WEAVING SUPPLIES 


BOBBIN LACE MAKING— 
We have all supplies 

available for this art. 
Write for FREE Circular No.1 


Linen Crochet Thread 


You put plenty of work into your 
crocheting . . . Preserve this work 
with Golden Rule Linen Crochet 
thread. Available in black and 
white and 17 fast colors, voriety of 
sizes. Also, LUREX Metallic Yarns — 
for knitting, crocheting, embroider- 
ing and hand-weaving. Write for 
free color sample card #2. 








Send for 40-poge catalog No. 3 ond complete 
book of samples contoining 10 somple ond 
color cords of linens, cottons and wools. Both 


fer $1.00 postpaid . . . this price to be re- 
boted on first order of $10.00 or more. 
LUREX METAL THREADS 
Non-ternishable — Woshobie 
WOOL YARNS * COTTON YARNS 
WEAVING TEXTBOOKS + LOOMS 
SHUTTLES * SUPPLIES 
IRISH LINEN THREADS 





LECLERC LOOMS IN STOCK THE ORIGINAL 
Selling Agents for Lily Mills Yorns 
wits ace coder MiUghes Raweett, Inc. 
— Consultont Service Est. 1688 





Dept. C-W-11, 115 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 








THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


\ LEATHERCRAFT 


| CATALOG AND GUIDE 













) LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment 


Leathercroft is ovr only business, and our stock is the 
largest and most complete in America. That is why 
you can always depend upon | diate and plete 
shipment of orders sent to us. Whether your require- 
ments are for beginners’ kits requiring no tools or 
experience, for very young boys ond girls, or tooling 
leathers, supplies and tools for older, more advanced 
students or hobbyists, be sure to check the LARSON 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for your 
FREE copy of our new 24-page illustrated Cotolog and 
Guide to latest Leathercraft projects. 








J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


The Foremost Name in Lecothercraft 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 601, Chicago 24, lil. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 601 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. ' 

Please send me a FREE copy of your lotest 24- 
Page Illustrated Catalog and Guide to Leathercroft. 
RE RR EI 
i eciencontentesmewcouiamanaaae EAs } 




















AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Craft Horizons is the Council's 
official publication. Supported by individual and group member 
ships and contributions. Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President : 
Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, 
Treasurer: Miss Mary Vail Andress, Secretary 





ROSTER of the Craft Groups 
Affiliated with 
The American Craftsmen’s 


‘Educational Council. 


COUNCIL OF OZARK ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN, Margi Kennedy, Box 
310, Rogers, Ark. 


ASSOCIATED HAND weavers, Mrs. M. D. Spaeth, 31 Lancaster 
Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 


CARMEL CRAFTS cuILp, Mr. Francis Whitaker, P.O. Box 2265, 
Carmel, Calif. 


CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 


Street, Catskill, N. Y. 


CENTRAL STATES CRAFTSMEN’S cuUILD, Mr. Rudolph Brom, 3239 
East Murdach, Wichita, Kan. 


CERAMIC LEAcUE OF miAMI, Mrs. H. H. Taylor, 803 East DiLido 
Drive, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 


CHICAGO WEAVERS GuILD, Miss Hollis Ryman, 1123 Pleasant Street, 


Oak Park, Ll. 


COLORADO SOCIETY OF CERAMISTS, Miss Margaret Johnson, 5050 W. 
46 Avenue, Denver 12, Col. 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Helen A. Haselton, 
67 Newport Avenue, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


CRAFTS CO-OPERATIVE, 1NCc., Mrs. William M. Dean, Woodstock, 


THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ cuUILD, 12489 Mendota Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 


ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS cuILD, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 21, III. 


FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 


GREENWICH HOUSE potters, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Mrs. John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Mass. 

HOOSIER HANDICRAFTERS, Mrs. Frank C. Miller, 5302 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

ITHACA WEAVERS GuILD, Miss Rae Murden, Route 3, Ithaca, N. Y. 
THE JourNeYMEN, Mr. Ernest Brace, School for American Crafts- 
men, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y. 

THE KILN cLus, Mrs. Eleanor P. Roy, 7241 Brinkley Road, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 








LIBERTY ART LEAGUE, Mrs. Frank W. Garvin, Box 925, Liberty, N, ¥, 
MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN, Mr. William Shevis, Belmont, Me. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs. George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Me. 

THE MARLI Weavers, Mrs. Louis Bottino, Box 394 F, RFD No, 2 
Lockport, II. 

METAL aRTs cuILD, Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue 
Teronto 9, Canada 


MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP, Taxco, Mexico, Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 
b. 23 S., N. ¥. G 

MICHIGAN WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. A. A. Weidman, 20413 Lichfield 
Road, Detroit 21, Mich. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Mrs. Grace Read. 205 Mark Street. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

MINUTE MAN cRAFTS, Mr. Maxwell H. Fellows, 337 Newbury St, 
Boston, Mass. 


MISSOURI FEDERATION OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Mr. Don Charpiot, 
Peoples Art Center, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THE ARTS, Mrs. O. M. Brammer, Bigfork, 
East Shore, Mont. 


NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS, Miss Alice A. Meder, 11 Whit 
tier St., East Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CERAMIC ARTS, Mr. P. Plundell, 400 East 53rd 
x New Y ork, N. Y. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

NEW YORK WEAVERS, Mrs. Coulter D. Young, 450 East 63rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

OMAHA WEAVERS’ GuILp, Mrs. Daniel Langfeld, 3322 Woolworth 
Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 


OPPORTUNITY, INC., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. 


OREGON CERAMIC stuDIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

PARKERSBURG CLAY cLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. James J. Jackson, 23 South 
Childs Street, Woodbury, N. J. 

POND FARM WorRKSHOopPs, Mr. Gordon Herr, Guerneville, Calif. 


POTOMAC CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. W. Gardner Lynn, 2935 Northampton 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PLYMOUTH COLONY FARMS, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Mich. 

QUAKER weavers, Mrs. Edmund Carnahan, Quaker Road, Orchard 
Park, N. Y. 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT cuILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 

SEATTLE WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. John Pankratz, Seattle Art Museum, 
Volunteer Park, Seattle, Wash. 

SHELBURNE CRAFT SCHOOL, Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, Shelburne, Vt 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HAND WEAVERS cCuILD, Miss Mary E 
Snyder, 256 East Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT cuILD, Mrs. Georg Bidstrup, 
8% Wall Street, Asheville, S. C. 


STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, Section of Hand 
crafts, Miss Gladys Renfield, William T. Davis House, 146 Stuyve 
sant Place, Staten Island 1, N. Y. ’ 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vt. 

VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave 
nue, Providence, R. I. 

THE WEAVERS GUILD, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Lydia B. OF 
borne, 7 Stratford Road, Winchester, Mass. 


WEAVERS GUILD OF sT. Louts, Miss Margaret Lindsay, Linde 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. 


WEAVERS OF wINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Mass. 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL FARM AND GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Roger S$. 
Warner, 5 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. Allan Gould, Woedstock, N. Y. 
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in feeling. the furniture shown had a quality of freshness 
of design and individuality which speaks well for the 
basic training of the School. Technically, in both finish 
and joinery, the work was of the highest quality. 

The exhibition, Color in Jewelry—The Lapidary Art, 
scheduled to run October 24 to November 9. has been 
postponed. It will be in the America House gallery from 


January 9-31. 


The Second Annual Exhibition of Ceramic Art, given by 
the Kiln Club of Washington, National Collection of Fine 
Arts, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., was 
distinguished by an international flavor. Three phases of 
contemporary ceramics were shown: 1. A jury-selected 
group of ceramics produced in the Washington area by 
local artists who competed for awards; 2. an invitation 
exhibition of the work of ceramists throughout the United 
States, and 3. a representative collection of the ceramics 
of fifteen foreign countries, chosen by their cultural rep- 


resentatives. 


Jury members were Perry B. Cott, Assistant Chief Cura- 
tor of the National Gallery of Arts; John A. Pope, As- 
sistant Director of Freer Gallery of Art, and Frances 
Wright of America House, New York. The following 
awards were made: American Art Clay Co., for pottery, 
Ollie Palmore Long, $20; for enamels, Frank D. Fousek, 
$20; Corrs, Washington Hobby Distributors, for pottery. 


Lisle Pursel, $25; B. F. Drakenfeld Co., Inc., for pottery, 
Mary T. Brammell, $25; Ferro Enamel Corp., for sculp- 
ture, Florence B. Higgs, $50; Harper Electric Furnace 
Corp., for stoneware, Helen O’Brien, $25; O. Hommel 
Co., for pottery, Kathleen B. Lewis, $40; George F. Muth 
Co., Inc., for tiles, Ada Appleton, $25; Winthrop Ceramic 
Supply Co.. for pottery, Alta C. Fuller, $20. Daily lec- 
tures and demonstrations on the potter's wheel, and lec- 
tures on glazing were given by members of the Kiln Club. 


The Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, Norfolk 10, 
Virginia, and the Tidewater Guild of Hand Loom Weav- 
ers will sponsor a Virginia State Craft exhibition and 
sale from December 9 through 22. This will be open to 
all craftsmen from the State of Virginia, lower Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, and the Tidewater area of Eastern 


North Carolina. 


A significant and beautiful collection of historic and con- 
temporary handwrought silver, “Silver Heirlooms of To- 
day and Tomorrow,” has been showing at the Rochester 
Museum of Fine Arts, from August 3 to November 15. It 
marks one of those rare occasions when the works of old 
and modern silversmiths are brought together into a com- 
prehensive exhibition illustrating the use of silver as an 
art medium and also pointing up the fact that the silver 
of today’s silversmiths will be tomorrow’s heirlooms. 


The exhibition includes part of the famous Garvan Col- 
lection lent by the Yale University Art Gallery to Handy 
and Harman, refiners and fabricators of precious metals, 





SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES... 
HOLD YOUR BREATH!!! 


For a “spectacular” special! A once in at Ye 

a purple moon opportunity for jewelry- - 
craftsmen and stone-lovers; an exciting . 
Xmas gift ideal 

Imagine a GENUINE EMERALD plus 
a collection of nine other really hand- 
some, interesting and excellent stones, all 
for only $10.80 . . . less than you might 
pay for the emerald alone, and less than 
half our own low catalog value of $24.95. 

Here is what you get if you hurry: a 
GENUINE EMERALD, nice green cabochon % inch or larger 
(usually $3.75) DEEP RED GARNET (usually $2.75) scarce and 
lovely PERSIAN TURQUOISE ($3.00) SCARAB of Yunan jade 
($1.85) rare GREEN TOURMALINE, beautifully cut round brilliant 
of S5mms ($3.00) CORAL with gemmy lustre ($2.50) HIGH CAB 
STRIPED EYE-AGATE ($2.35) unique % inch, ROUND JASPER, 
($2.25) fine VELVETY BLACK ONYX, large ($1.75) big bright 
TIGER EYE CAB ($1.75) 

Or substitute any of the following ONLY 
(regardless of price) for any of the above: $10 80 

CARNELIAN GLADIATOR CAMEO, fine 
example ($2.75) well-carved TIGER EYE veid 
CAMEO ($2.75) brilliant-cut LAVENDER For th ir 
AMETHYST ($2.50) MOONSTONE with lots "°F ie entire 
of light ($2.50) , 

All are large, or important enough for rings, brooches, etc. 
An emerald and nine superb gems at a pittance . . . how can 
we do it? The answer is simple! We acquired these stones in 
huge parcels years ago, and gradually retrieved their original 
cost. The remaining gems, now ruthlessly reduced, will disappear 
like magic while we gain many new, keenly satisfied customers. 

But act fast! Offer lasts only while stones last. Orders filled 
in strict sequence, Double order (20 gems in all) $20.00. Even 
calloused connoisseurs must be pleased, or money refunded. Our 
charming booklet of lists and lore shipped with your order. 


+ ' . 7 ' « ' ' ’ SAM KRAMER 


DEPT. H. 29 W. 8th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 

















HOMEWEAVERS . . . 
NOW IT CAN BE TOLD! 


Our complete line of 17 individual sample cards have 
just been released. They have been acclaimed by the 
yarn experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range of styles . . . and in all their exciting colors. 


BOUCLES .. . NUBBY BOUCLES.. . RAYON AND 
SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS . . . BELASTRAWS 
CORDES .. . RAYON WARPS... ETC. 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 





Write for details and our FREE MASTER 
CARDS and agree with the experts. 
* 


“OUR YARNS ARE UNEQUALLED” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A, New York 10, N. Y. 
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See 
“LECLERC” 
FIRST for LOOMS 


It is now time for you to 


buy a “LECLERC LOOM.” 


New factory with most 










modern machinery assures 






you the highest quality on 





the market. 
Ask for folder and list of agents 
NILUS LECLERC, Inc. 


L’Islet Station 13, Quebec, Canada 






















DOROTHY LIEBE 
YARN DEPOT 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 





Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
Exciting Colors 


SAMPLE FEE? ONE DOLLAR 





FAST DELIVERY 


FROM OUR AMAZING 


Cc 
WAREHOUSE 


Florida's largest mail order 
hobby house: sequins, pearls, 
rhinest dels (avto — 
plane — corviege), leather, 
braiding, moccasin kits 
beads, figurines, textiles, 
plastic, etc. Your order by 
return mail. 


SHELART STUDIOS 
3224 6th Street So. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 









5,000 CRAFT ITEMS 
Plus 


America’s Finest 
SHELLCRAFT 


DISCOUNT 
- 











Statement of the ownership, management, and circulation required by the Act of 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933 and July 2, 

1946 (Tithe 39, United States Code, Section 233) of Craft Horizons published 
bi-monthly at C. P. O. New York for October 1, 1951. 1. The names and addresses 
of the . editor, managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Craft Horizons, Inc., 40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y.; editor, Mary Lyon; 
editer, none; business manager, Robert E. Baker, 40 East 49th Street, 

ork 17, N. ¥. 2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by « corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by « partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual member, must be given.) Craft 
Horizons, Inc.. 40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y.; American Craftsemen's 
Council, Inc., 32 East Sud Street, New York 22, N. Y. A non-profit, 


Sand Street, New York 22, N. ¥. 3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bends, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
27th day of September, 1951. (Seal) Marian T. Keenan (My commission expires 
Mar. 30, 1953.) 
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who are sponsoring the exhibition as part of the non. 
profit educational program of their Craft Service De. 
partment. The Garvan Collection includes the work of 
Paul Revere, John. Hull, Robert Sanderson, Hurd, John 
Coney, Peter Van Dyke and Jeremiah Dummer. Early 
silver owned by Rochester residents is shown, hand. 
wrought silver designed by Baron Erik Fleming, and the 
work of contemporary American designer-silversmiths, 


“Form in Handwrought Silver,” an exhibition showing 
the use of silver as an art medium, will be at the Uni. 
versity of Colorado in Boulder, from November 10 to 30, 
Circulated by the American Federation of Arts, this ex- 
hibition was also prepared by Handy and Harman as part 
of the same non-profit educational program, to illustrate 
the various steps in the modern application of the ancient 
stretching method of raising a handwrought silver bowl 
from a flat disc. It includes graphic material, photographs 
and unique pieces of contemporary silver. 


The Third Annual Summer Fair of the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen, held at the Park Golf Clubhouse in 
Hershey, on July 27, 28 and 29, was the most successful 
vei held by that organization. The increased number of 
demonstrations in numerous crafts contributed greatly to 
the interest in the Fair. There was much comment on the 
high quality of the work of exhibitors. Larger space and 
better facilities for visitors and craftsmen provided for 
the increase in both exhibits and demonstrations. The 
Summer Fair is the best opportunity for craftsmen of the 
ten chapters to compare their work. 


The Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen held its Fourth 
Annual Exhibition in the Hershey Museum, at Hershey, 
from July 1 through 29. The work of fifty-three of the 
State’s finest craftsmen was exhibited. The jury gave 
seven group awards for Distinguished Craftsmanship, six 
single awards for the same, and twelve special mentions. 


The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen held its annual 
exhibition and sale at the G. Fox department store in 
Hartford, Connecticut, in October. This year prizes were 
offered in silversmithing by Towle Silversmiths, New: 
buryport, Mass.; in copper, by the Chase Brass and Cop- 
per Co.; in pewter, by the National Lead Co. The exhibi- 
tion was divided by crafts into seven categories: ceramics, 
decorators, weaving, rugs, jewelry, metalwork and enam- 
eling, woodwork, and miscellaneous. 


Among leading contemporary artists whose works were 
shown at the Eleventh Annual Exhibition of members of 
the Brick Store Museum, Kennebunkport, Maine, were 
Robert Laurent, winner of the museum award for sculp 
ture, and William Zorach, who. received honorable men 
tion. Of particular interest to craftsmen were the works 
of William Muir of Stonington and Burr Miller, artists 
in wood sculpture. John May was awarded the Helen 
Chisholm Wood Memorial prize, and Linn M. Phelan, 
honorable mention. Other examples of high standard im 
craftsmanship were the copper enamelware of Jason 
Schoener and Hilda Kraus, as well as the miniature furn- 
ture of Mrs. Colin Taylor. 
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Of General Interest 





THe Art AND Crart or Drawinc by Vernon Blake, pub- 
lished by Dover Publications, Inc., price $6. This is a re- 
print edition of a book first published some twenty years 
ago which has been in demand but almost impossible to 
get. From the title one might think it a how-to-do-it book. 
It is far from this, however, for it delves deep into every 
aspect of art, it goes off on thought-provoking excursions, 
it is stimulating reading. In the end, if one studies it 
carefully one will probably draw better but, far more im- 
portant, will be a more intelligent and comprehending 
artist. As this is as necessary for the creating craftsman 
as it is to the painter or sculptor, we cannot recommend 
this book too highly even if it never mentions wheel, 
shuttle, saw or hammer. It is a long book—some four 
hundred pages with 150 illustrations—and a serious book, 
but withal an absorbing and rewarding one. 


FLOWERS AND TABLE SetTincs by Julia S. Berrall, photo- 
graphs by Roche, published by the Studio Publications, 
Inc., in association with Thos. Y. Crowell Company, price 
$5. This book is written for the head of the house, pre- 
sumably a woman, who wishes to enhance her entertain- 
ing through the beauty of her dining-table arrangements. 
It treats of place settings, table cloths and place mats, 
silver ornaments and especially of flower arrangements. 
We believe the contents of the book may be of real value 
to craftsmen because from it they can study the needs 
and desires of the ultimate consumer, current styles and 
trends. The book itself is well written and beautifully 
illustrated with good photographs, several in color. 


Know Your Fasrics by Lucy D. Taylor, published by 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., price $6.75. This book is a 
description, meticulous and well illustrated, of the stand- 
ard decorative textiles and their uses. For craftsmen it is 
primarily background, technical and historical knowl- 
edge which is always helpful. It would be invaluable to 
decorators or to those homemakers who wish more knowl- 
edge on which to base their decisions. The first part ana- 
lyzes standard fabrics, the second, characteristic expres- 
sions of historic fabrics—chiefly Italian and French—and 
the last gives good advice on the choosing of coverings 
for the chairs of today. It is well illustrated, and well 
written by an experienced teacher. 


Hornunc’s HanpBook oF Desicns aNp Devices, pub- 
lished -by Dover Publications, Inc., price $3.95. This is 
not a new book but one just added to the library of the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council and reviewed 
in these columns so that our readers and members may 
again be reininded of an old friend or make a new one. 
The book contains 1,836 basic designs and their varia- 
tions based on geometric forms. There is little text, 
though the foreword and notes are of interest. Illustra- 
tions are in black and white and cover the line, square, 
circle, hexagon, triangle and cross as well as the more 
complex scroll, shield and stellar variants. Compiled by 
an expert in the field of designing for products’ packages, 
trade-marks and related fields, the book can well serve as 
a valuable reference. 





Give your home 
an Early American look 
with the help of 


THE HOBBY BOOK OF 
Stenciling and 


Brush Stroke Painting 


By RAYMOND F. YATES 


It tells you how to copy old stencils or design your own, 
how to restore old furniture, how to apply undercoatings, 
backgrounds and the stencils themselves. Do you want to 
decorate trays, clock faces, mirrors and any number of 
other home accessories? Mr. Yates gives you step-by- 
step instructions, 

More and more people are making this old American art 
craft their favorite hobby. You, too, can learn this craft 
and inexpensively make your 
home more colorful and more 
attractive. THE HOBBY 
BOOK OF STENCILING 
AND BRUSH-STROKE 
PAINTING shows you how. 


Illustrated with 65 line draw- 
ings and photographs, and four 
pages in full color. 

At all bookstores $4.00 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 





330 West 42nd St. 
N. Y. 18, WN. Y. 











5. ENGLISH POTTERY & PORCE- 
LAIN by Sem . Wedgwood, 


Book Sale : 


i. CERAueS AND POTTERY BAK 
ING by Carol Janeway 


equipment, where to buy it, tested meth- 
ods for making tiles, vers. ba jewelry. 
gifts, etc. Stiff paper cov 12. 


2. HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS ND 
DEVICES by Clarence P. H 
basic geomet 


d - 

i - craft, clocks, carriages, , ete. 

wearing. A uses in a | —_ : > — tte Takes 
Dp design, etc. Originally ee. . 2sep. —_ 48pp. Orig. $2. -= 


soar 
3. FUNDAMENTALS OF zeee. 
WORKING Helfman. Buying and 











tool ed lastics, drill, compass, monochrome plates of 
painting. f cs se Pell plans for bowls. coins, Se ete. 1 eine 
aki 16 ood jects. oes, rawings. q x . Bibl. 
making, 16 51.00. Scores of illustr. 10 AMERICAN FOLK ART by Lip- 


$1 $.60 
4. ARTS & CRAFTS FOR CHILDREN man. 
by Thorndike. Delightful instruction book stone. 
for kids ee oe shee Pe cutting & vanes. 
pasting. aper bound. ures, * 
Only $.60 Orig. $7. 
for total 





in 
copies per title, so order TODAY. 





HANDICRAFT 


9TH EDITION By LESTER GRISWOLD 
Simplified Procedures and Projects 


This well known craft manual is now available in a completely new 
form, with more comprehensive text and many mew sections and illus- 
trations. Instructions and projects in Basketry, Bookbinding, Ceramics 
and Gem Cutting have been added, and the subjects of Corderaft, Feb- 
ric Decoration, Leather, Metal, Plastics, Weaving and Woodwork, which 
includes Archery Equipment, are treated with even greater detail than 
in the popular 8th Edition. The Indian Lore section will soon be pub- 

lished separatel 
With 430 > and over 600 illustrations, the NEW 9TH EDITION of 
HANDICRAFT will be invaluable to the Craft Director and Teacher, 
the Occupational Therapist and the Individual Crafteman__Price, $4.00 
Colo. 


Published by Lester Griswold, Colorado Springs, 
Order from Booksellers and Craft Supply Dealers 
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STUDENTS LEAGUE 

OF THE Y. W.C.A. 
Men & Women, Doy & Evening Closs 
es in Bookbinding, Cobinetmating 


Design, Enameling. Jewelry, Leather 
Gems, Metal, Pottery. Woodcuts 
Weeoving, Painting, Sculpture 32 
hours $30, annual dues $2. Cotalog 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 























Allan A few openings still available in Ceramics & 
Farr Ceramic Sculpture classes. For beg. & adv. stu- 
Grippe dents. Full & part time. Kiln available for out- 
Hebald side firing. Call 


Jac obson 


Konzal BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Touster Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y . NEvins 8-4486 








Lessons in 


the art | Verlach Studio 
of | 109 East 31 St., New York City 
Hand Bookbinding MU 95830 











Hand-knotted rugs * patterns and colors to order 
exclusively at Margo de Montane Studio, 


48 East 57 Street, New York, New York 











CABOCHONS for the CRAFTSMAN 


Moke this year's Christmas Gifts and your own accessories 
truly distinctive and personal. Our individually cut semi 
precious stones give you inspirotion for expressive design 


ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 
Lytle Star Rovte — Colorade Springs, Colorado 


10 miles South of Colorado Springs on Highway |!15—Visitors welcome 








ATTENTION: PAINTERS, CHIP CARVERS 


Unpainted wooden plate novelties 
and Lazy Susans for sale at low cost. 


Write 
DALE ENTERPRISES 
612 Holly Avenue St. Paul 2, Minn. 








FINE TooLts For CRAFTSMEN 
* 


JEWELRY WORK, SILVERSMITHING, LEATHER CRAFT, ENAMELING, etc. 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 

















MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of materials 
and equipment now available 


FOR PORCELAIN ENAMELS ON COPPER, SILVER AND GOLD 


Send 25¢ to cover printing and postage for our 
special booklet of instructions with price list. 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST., N. Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 











Craftsman’s World 





Frencn Provincia Decorative Art by Catharine 
Oglesby, published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, price $8.50, 
This is one of those books that gives pleasure to hold 
and open, to browse through or study. Generously illus. 
trated, it covers the styles from Louis XIII through the 
Empire period. Chapters are devoted to specific types of 
furniture; beds, chairs, buffets and so on, through ceram. 
ics, glass, wallpaper and other decorative accessories, 
lt is highly recommended for a study of the period and 
for the pleasure received from looking at lovely things, 


On Techniques 


Piywoop Projects FoR THE Home CRaFTsMAN by Rob. 
ert Scharff, published by McGraw-Hill Company, price 
$3.95. The first chapter gives an interesting account of 
the process of manufacturing plywood. From then on it 
tells you how to use it in clear text, illustrated by dia- 
grams and photographs. Designs and explanations cover 
furniture, sectional units, kitchen cabinets, and how to 
finish plywood; what tools to use and how to use them. 
In the back of the book is a list of companies and pub- 
lications offering plans for work in plywood. For the 
amateur home builder this book is invaluable. 


You . . . Can Hoox Rucs by Pearl K. McGown, pub- 
lished by Buck Printing Company, price $6. A new book 
for the hooker’s library by the well-known craftsman, 
Pearl McGown. She creates a sense of intimacy with the 
first chapter in describing her home, Rose Cottage, and 
her war experiences. Then follow chapters on tools, pre: 
paring patterns and mounting them, techniques of dyeing, 
chair seats and rugs. Mrs. McGown obviously loves 
flowers and in succeeding chapters tells how to incor 
porate into designs—and how to color and shade—over 
sixteen flowers, from roses to chrysanthemums. Scrolls, 
borders, geometrics, orientals, moderns (a little weak 
here perhaps) are also covered. There are over one hun- 
dred illustrations of rugs and these have duplicate num- 
bers and names from which patterns may be ordered. We 
believe this book will find a wide acceptance, especially 
with hookers who cannot make their own designs. 


PLastics FoR THE Home CrartTsMAN by Harry Walton, 
published by McGraw-Hill Co., price $4. Immediately 
following the war the interest in plastics among crafts 
men was very great. It seemed to have unlimited possi- 
bilities. Yet there have been only a few top people who 
have availed themselves of this new medium. Craftsmen 
like Emil Norman, Zahara Schatz and Amy Drevenstedt 
have done outstanding work. Much of the rest of it has 
been trite, perhaps because it was so hard to learn the 
techniques involved. If so, that need no longer be the 
excuse, for Mr. Walton has covered them ably and clearly 
in this well-illustrated and diagrammed book. The e 
amples of finished objects may leave something to be 
desired design-wise, but this we have learned to expect in 
how-to-do-it books and this one, we feel, is above the 
average. Armed with the knowledge between its covet 
the craftsman can give his imagination full play. 



















































This Christmas 


give Yourself and 
your Friends 


The Magazine 
ANTIQUES 


... offering the best 
in the crafts of the past. 


Craftsmen of the present are turning as ever to the past 
for inspiration, for secrets of long lost skills, and for criteria 
to equal and surpass. As all art is a development from as well 
as a revolt against tradition, so craftsmen know that by study 
ing the past they can get valuable ideas and techniques to 


use in the present. 


Each month, The Magazine ANTIQUES offers for your study 
and pleasure the best and most beautiful objects of the past 

furniture, jewelry, glass, porcelain, needlework, and all the other 
artifacts made, used, and enjoyed by people of another time. 
These are not merely museum pieces whose rarity alone gives 
them value, but the finest and most enduring creations of master 


craftsmen of other generations. 






in early American Santa Claus 


For Christmas, why not give yourself and your friends The Magazine 
ANTIQUES — a gift that will be enjoyed not only at Christmas 


time but every month of the year. 


ANTIQUES offers you special Christmas gift rates: $6.50 for the first subscrip- 
tion (your own or gift) and $5.00 for each additional one. Take advantage of this 
offer today by filling in the order form below. You will be billed later, if you 


prefer, but order now to insure that the handsome gift cards reach your friends 


by Christmas. 


ORDER FORM ---------777 7777777" 








Special Christmas Gift Rates The Magazine ANTIQUES ¢ 40 East 49th Street * New York 17, N. Y. 
One 1 year subscription Please send ANTIQUES for one year to the following: 
(your own or gift) $6.50 
Each additional 1 year gift subscription $5.00 — — 
(Add $1.00 per subscription for foreign postage) Address Address 
MY NAME City Zone... State City : Zone State 
ADDRESS Gift card to read from Gift card to read from 
CITY ZONE STATE alias _— 
Enter new subscription in my name per poy 
(] Extend my subscription from expiration City Zone... State City .. Zone. State 
I enclose $ [) Bill Me Later cus: Gift card to read from. . . | Gift card to read from. . . 
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iN) 
HAUTE COUTURE OR CASUAL ALLURE Fie 
ype , 
There are no limitations to the versatility of year ’round Lankenau fabrics. pnp 


Designer-inspired, they do justice to your most intricate, couturier patterns. 


My 
os" 


Carefully woven, they have the stamina to style your Hs 


most successful fashions for practicability. 


Co., INC. 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 18, N. Y. 
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